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URBAN MOBILITY AND RELIGIOUS 
OBSERVANCE: 


It is a widely held theory of urban pastors that the mobility 
of their parishioners not only makes the pastoral function more 
difficult but also interferes with the practice of religion. The 
theory is based on the assumption that people who move from 
one parish to another cannot structure a solidarity with the 
members of any parish. They do not become known to the 
priests. They do not “take root’? anywhere so that they can 
become active and interested members in the parochial organ- 
izations. 

This theory is open to question by the mere fact that it has 
never been demonstrated or proved through any scientific find- 
ings. It is open to question because it conflicts with another 
theory, viz., the widely held notion that the people in the lower 
classes tend to better religious observance than the members of 
the upper classes. But people in the lower brackets rent their 
homes and move more frequently than people in the upper 
brackets. 

In any scientific investigation of this question, three variables 
must somehow be correlated with each other. They are mo- 
bility, social status and religious observance. The primary pur- 


pose of this paper. is to discover the relation between mobility | 


and religious observance without pretending that either can be 
the single cause of the other. The incidental purpose is to note 
the relations of economic status to both mobility and the ob- 
servance of religious duties. 

The field of research is a Catholic parish in a large Southern 
city and the time covered is the ten-year period from the begin- 


ning of 1939 to the beginning of 1949. There were 1806 family ” 


units in this parish at the time of the survey. In some of them 
there was only one spouse at the head of the family and in 
others we were not able to obtain mobility data. Thus our uni- 
verse of research is limited to 1498 families in which both 
spouses were living together and for which mobility data were 


1 This paper is part of a larger research project made possible by a 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and 
Loyola University of the South. 
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available. We obtained our data from three sources: the people 
themselves, the City’s Retail Credit Association and the public 
utilities company. 

There are three questions to be asked: (a) How much mobility 
actually takes place by families of the parish over a period of 
ten years? (b) What effect does this mobility have on the 
parochial structure itself? (c) What effect does it have on the 
religious observance of the Catholic faith by the people who 
move? Perhaps this last question might be rephrased to read: 
What kind of Catholics move the most? We cannot be sure 
which is cause and which is effect in a problem of this kind. 

(a) The extent of mobility is shown by the fact that 4972 
moves were made by these families in the course of ten years. 
This is an average of 3.31 moves per family for the 1498 families 
studied, and an average of 4.53 for the 1096 families which 
actually moved. Thus we find that a little more than one-quarter 
(26.84%) of the families studied did not move at all, while the 
remaining 73.16% moved one or more times during the ten-year 
period. 

The record of these mobile families shows in analysis that 
four kinds of moves can be identified. These people who lived 
in the parish during 1948 may have previously moved from one 
address to another outside the parish. They may have moved 
from one address to another within the parish. Finally, they 
may have moved into the parish or out of the parish. The fol- 
lowing table shows the annual number of each kind of move 
and the total number for the ten-year period. 


KIND OF MOBILITY 





Year__Outside__Within__Into Out of __Totals 
1939 287 165 28 38 518 
1940 210 157 42 35 444 
1941 157 137 38 25 357 
1942 308 182 63 66 619 
1943 175 168 56 31 430 
1944 119 119 42 11 291 
1945 165 231 91 45 532 
1946 129 385 172 25 711 
1947 84 311 192 25 612 
1948 49 234 140 35 458 








1683 2089 864 336 4972 
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The greatest number of moves for any one year took place 
in 1946. This is probably accounted for by the family readjust- 
ments that followed the return of men from the armed services. 
It also happens to be the year when the largest number of mar- 
riages (128) and one of the largest number of baptisms (297) 
is recorded in the parish registers. The smallest number of 
moves (49) from one address to another outside the parish is 
recorded for 1948. This is to be expected since the data obtained 
reflect the mobility only of those families living in the parish 
at some time during 1948. Some of these moves were made be- 
fore the people came into the parish and some were made after 
they left the parish in that year. 

The moves recorded above in the first column are of no direct 
concern to the parish or the pastor since they are outside the 
parochial jurisdiction. The totals for the second, third and 
fourth column, however, indicate the constant flux of urban 
people and the difficulty which the pastor has in “keeping up” 
with it. If the pastor or his secretary diligently kept the register 
of his parishioners up to date, the change of address was made 
3289 times in the course of these ten years. This is an average 
of about twenty-seven times a month! If 1806 family units are 
considered the normal population of the parish, this would be 
equivalent to a complete “turnover” of the parish once every 
five and a half years. 

The third and fourth columns in the above table give the 
total number of times that families crossed the parish lines in 
moving from one address to another. There were 864 moves 
into the parish, and 336 moves out of the parish in ten years. 
From the index of mobility alone the parish increased by 528 
families during the period, or an average annual gain of almost 
fifty-three families. This is not, however, an index of the true 
growth of the parish, for it does not include the number of 
families broken by death or separation, nor the families newly 
formed and remaining at the parental address. 

The last three years (1946-1948) of the period had a heavy 
balance in the number of families moving into the parish as com- 
pared to those moving out. Eighty-five moved out, while 504 
moved in, for a gain of 419. As far as can be ascertained there 
was no noticeable migration of the Protestant population from 
the community to make room for these families. Some new 
construction of homes occurred, but the greatest portion of the 
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increase was accommodated by “doubling-up” and by the con- 
version of large old residences into apartments. 

The extent of mobility in this parish was further checked 
against the parochial records for First Communions and Con- 
firmations. During the ten-year period under consideration, 
1304 children received their first Holy Communion, 1145 chil- 
dren were confirmed and 200 adults were confirmed. The chil- 
dren are about eight years of age when they receive their first 
Communion. Thirty-eight per cent of these were born and bap- 
tized in another parish. Children who receive the sacrament 
of Confirmation average eleven years of age. Forty-three per 
cent of these were born elsewhere. The adults who were con- 
firmed in the parish average twenty-one years of age. Fifty- 
two per cent of these were born elsewhere. If these figures can 
be safely extended they indicate that about one-half of the Cath- 
olic urban families change their parish. of residence at least once 
in twenty years. This does not include the amount of migration 
that may have taken place within the parish or outside of it. 

(b) What effect does this mobility have on the parochial 
structure itself? A distinction must be made here between those 
families which simply move from one address to another within 
the parish and those which move back and forth across the 
parish lines. 

It is obvious that the latter group, with a record of mobility 
into and out of the parish, cannot integrate well with the parish 
group-life. Only in exceptional instances do any of them be- 
come personally acquainted with the priests or form more than 
casual friendships with parishioners. Only rarely do they par- 
ticipate in the extra-sacramental functions of the parish or join 
any of the parochial organizations. This comment does not re- 
fer to Mass attendance or the reception of the sacraments, which 
will be discussed below. It simply refers to their relations with 
the parish as a social unit. 


The turnover of pupils in the parochial school is accounted 
for almost completely by these families who cross parish lines. 
Some of their children remain in the school for as little as three 
months. The same is true of the Catholic children who are en- 
rolled in the public schools within the parish limits. As a matter 
of fact, the first Communion records of Catholic school children 
show a slightly higher rate of mobility than those of the Catholic 
children in the public schools. 
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If these families which move into and out of the parish do 
not have children of school age they come to the attention of the 
parish priest only when there is a sick-call or some other emer- 
gency requiring pastoral consultation. Usually, they do not re- 
ceive the Sunday collection envelopes which are distributed an- 
nually and of which a record is kept in the rectory. Short of 
an all-embracing and continual census-taking, there seems to be 
no eflicient way for the priests to keep contact with them. The 
possibility of integrating them into the parish life seems remote. 

On the other hand, the family units which move from one 
address to another within the parish limits do not show any 
noticeable changes in their attitudes toward, or participation in, 
the parochial structure. Of the 112 persons who were among 
the most active members of parochial organizations, only seven 
had moved from another parish in the ten-year period. All of 
the rest were “old timers.” They and the members of their 
families formed the lay nucleus around which most of the non- 
religious functions of the parish revolved. 

The records show, however, that the families of these 112 
active parishioners are also highly mobile. Only thirty-one of 
them (27.7%) had not moved at all during the ten-year period. 
Fifty of them (44.6% ) had moved from one to five times, while 
the remainder had moved six or more times during the same 
period. It must not be inferred that a record of permanent resi- 
dence at one address is any assurance to a pastor that people 
will become active in church organizations. Large numbers of 
stable families in this parish take no part whatsoever in the 
organizational life of the parish. 

It is quite obvious that the high mobility of urban families 
must be considered a normal phenomenon. Whether the non- 
religious aspects of the parochial structure have been weakened 
by this fact, cannot be determined until reliable comparisons can 
be made with non-mobile parishes. It seems safe to conclude, 
however, that as long as a family remains within the same 
parish, its movements from one part of the parish to another do 
not seriously affect its participation in the parochial center. 
The web of social relations is maintained; the same functions 
continue with the same participants. 

(c) What is the relation between mobility and the religious 
observance of the Catholics who move? In order to answer this 
question we selected only those family units in which both 
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spouses are Catholics and which had been formed for ten years 
or longer. Thus we have 1040 (2080 persons) who were mar- 
ried ten or more years ago and who were living in the parish 
during 1948. The group of 277 family units (554 persons) who 
did not move at all during this period serve as a basis of com- 
parison with the 763 couples (1526 persons who moved one or 
more times. The classification in this section was made on the 
basis of the number of moves without regard of the kind of 
mobility (that is, whether or not they remained within the 
parish or crossed parish lines). 

The first of the criteria employed is that of valid marriages. 
The assumption is that people who identify themselves as Cath- 
olics will generally be concerned about the validity of their mar- 
riage according to the regulations of the Church. This norm 
of judgment is used by pastors as one of the basic ways to dis- 
tinguish “good” Catholics from “bad” Catholics. Spouses who 
are not validly married are not permitted to receive the sacra- 
ments even though they may attend Mass and devotions, raise 
their children as Catholics, support the parochial organizations 
and so forth. The following table gives the number and percent- 
age of valid marriages according to the four classifications. 





Percentage 
Number of Number of Validly 
Moves families Married 
Tet Se Oe ree nr a nee 277 86.28 
OIRO AOE A os ok eA eee BRR 248 93.14 
“Eco 380 Ok 1) | aaa an Pa ee ae 297 90.57 
TLV OMS) Gar CCl) ea ne 218 86.23 
DISD es ter ici oa sc aiasrancnaen nea 1040 89.13 


These comparative figures show that the percentage of in- 
valid marriages increases as the amount of mobility increases, 
but they also show that the percentage of invalid marriages 
among the stable family units is approximately the same as that 
among the families which move the most. On the basis of this 
comparison it must be concluded that mobility as such does not 
have an adverse effect on the validity of marriage. 

The second criterion of religious observance is that of the 
“Easter Duties.” This refers to the annual reception of the 
sacraments of penance and the Eucharist during the Easter 
season, a minimum obligation which is imposed on all Catholics 
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who have reached the age of reason. It is generally assumed 
that only the most lax Catholic would fail to perform this duty. 
The following table gives the number and percentages of those 
in each category who fulfilled this obligation in the year of the 
study. 





Percentage 
Number of Number of making 
moves persons Easter Duties 
NE heh h ata ki a aiid ere a eee 554 66.98 
MNP AEIUD avs: ud. x i 6 e's ee wwe ei 496 70.96 
6s wach whe warmer eek 594 70.03 
ee dc a aig aia aw Gillang wal 436 73.85 
MRR Nc nn A ius ie ae 2080 70.24 


Here again, the table shows that the mobile families have 
a better percentage record for religious observance than the 
non-mobile families. The spouses in the families which moved 
most often fulfilled their annual Easter obligations better than 
all others. This is quite the opposite of the theory held by many 
parish priests who contend that frequency of moving interferes 
with spiritual obligations. 

The next index of Catholic religious observance is that of 
Sunday Mass attendance. In the following table the term “reg- 
ular attendance” means that the person goes to Mass every 
Sunday. “Irregular attendance” means that the individual occa- 
sionally misses Mass. The remaining number of people never 
attend Sunday Mass although they may go to Church at Christ- 
mas and Easter. 





Number of Number of Regular attendance Irregular attendance 
moves persons Percentage Percentage 
ERT ae 554 72.92 7.58 
one or two ...... 496 71.96 12.90 
three or four .... 594 74.76 5.72 
five or more .... 436 77.95 9.44 
I et aide ante 20.80 74.27 8.70 


This table shows a consistent scale of increasing religious 
observance in relation to the amount of mobility. The more the 
family moves the more regular is its attendance at Sunday 
Mass. Only the category of those who moved once or twice is 
lower than that of the non-mobile families, but the latter have 
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a lower percentage rating than the average percentage of all 
families. These findings are again a reversal of the expecta- 
tions generally held by Catholic priests. 


A further criterion of religious observance among Catholics 
is found in the practice of the monthly reception of the Eucha- 
rist. People who receive Holy Communion once a month or 
oftener are judged to be the best and most religious persons 
in the parish. The following table gives the numbers and per- 
centages of these Catholics in each classification. 





Percentage 
Number of Number of Receiving Communion 
moves persons Monthly or better 
MGM in iain a ex ciais AIG wad Orenioher 554 33.21 
RO A Ow oan Weg ws aia ae eres’ 496 33.46 
GNNOE Or fOUP 2. 6 ee be sedis kaa 8 594 36.53 
RUS PAINE  w Goce ons bias oS dees 436 36.69 
SN 5 ra oa GORE RAW EEN ewe & HEX 2080 34.95 


Here again it is found that the factor of mobility as such 
is not accountable for the frequency of the reception of Holy 
Communion. The statistics are again in favor of the spouses in 
mobile families as compared to those who do not move at all. 
Those who have not moved in ten years show the lowest per- 
centage of all four groups while the most frequent movers have 
the highest. 

One final index of religious observance is found in the choice 
of a school for the children of Catholic families. It is an almost 
universal assumption that faithful members of the Catholic 
parish always send their children to a parochial school rather 
than a public school. This shows not only the integration of the 
family into the parish, but also the fulfillment of the obligation 
which all Catholic parents have concerning the religious instruc- 





Families with Percentage 
Number of children of with children 
moves school age in Catholic schools 
BATORRE eo hcp ayia aoica le a aC a eae a ote 171 71.59 
DRBMON TWO oo ocak ss sss ee Sess eu 137 62.04 
ee a aa 200 71.50 
NES FOO ORE: 555 oho scene obs Swe 147 79.59 


eee hee eee eee 655 71.90 
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tion of their children. It was found that 655 families of those 
studied have children of grammar-school age. The following 
table shows the percentage of these in the four categories who 
sent their children to the parochial school. 

The comparison between the mobile and stable families on 
the question of religious education of children shows that those 
who move the most have the highest percentage of children in 
the parochial school. Those who move once or twice have the 
lowest percentage of all categories, appreciably lower than the 
non-moving families. If all of the movers are compared with 
all of the non-movers they are found to have approximately the 
same percentage. Incidentally, the comparison of the average 
number of children per family shows that the stable families 
have a significantly higher number of children (3.36) than the 
families which move (2.88). The families which moved only 
once in these ten years have 3.34 children per family, while the 
families which moved five times have an average of 2.34. 

In summarizing the findings concerning the religious prac- 
tices we find that the mobile families tend to be more observant 
of their duties than the stable families. The percentage dif- 
ferences in favor of the mobile families are not large but they 
are consistent. The families which move have a greater per- 
centage of valid marriages, of those who made their Easter 
Duties, of regular attendance at Sunday Mass, of reception of 
Holy Communion, and they have a slightly better record for 
sending their children to the parochial school. 

What, finally, is the relation of economic status to both mo- 
bility and religious observance? It is generally surmised that 
persons in the lower income brackets are both more mobile and 
more religious than those with better incomes. In order to ap- 
proach an answer to this question we classified the 1040 families 
according to the rental value of their homes, and compared this 
with their record of mobility. The following table gives the per- 
centage of families in the various rental brackets according to 
the frequency of mobility (1040 families in which both husband 
and wife are Catholic). 





Number of $20 or $21 to $41 to $60 or Total no. 
moves less $40 $60 more of families 
“Lo let ae ae 24.63% 24.56% 27.87% 49.23% 277 
one or two .... 30.23 22.24 1737 29.23 248 


three or four .. 25.37 33.46 25.26 12.31 297 
five or more ... 19.77 19.74 30.00 9.23 218 
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The above table shows that only about one-fourth of those 
in the lowest rental category had not moved at all, while about 
one-half of those in the highest rental group had not moved. 
At the bottom of the table we note that almost one-fifth of those 
in the lowest rental group had moved five or more times, while 
less than ten per cent of those in the highest group had moved 
that often. 

On the basis of this study of one Southern urban Catholic 
parish it would be unwise to generalize for the whole region, 
for all cities, or for all religious groups. Thus we are able to 
make only a tentative conclusion, subject to studies in other 
areas, to the effect that there is a relationship among the vari- 
ables of mobility, low income and religious observance. 

The following table shows the relation of mobility with va- 
rious indices of religious observance of the spouses of 1040 Cath- 
olic families. The figures indicate the percentage of each cate- 
gory according to the record of mobility. 





Percent. Percent.* 

Percent. Percent. receiving sending 

Percent. making attending Communionchildren to 

Number of of valid Easter Sunday Massmonthly or parochial 

moves marriages Duties regularly oftener school 
NORE hoc eine 86.28 66.98 12.92 33.21 71.59 
one or two .... 93.14 70.96 71.96 33.46 62.04 


three or four .. 90.57 70.03 74.76 36.53 71.50 
five or more ... 86.23 73.85 77.95 36.69 79.59 
Average ...... 89.13 70.24 74.27 34.95 71.90 


* Figures in last column are based on 655 families with children of 
grammar-school age. 


JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J. 
Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 








THE CHANGING ROLES OF FATHER AND 
MOTHER IN CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Status and role provide working concepts which the sociolo- 
gist can employ for a fruitful analysis of familial relationships. 
Status represents a polar position in the reciprocal behavior of 
individuals in society while role is “the dynamic aspect of 
status.” ' It is almost impossible, however, to consider status 
apart from the individual who holds the status, and for this 
reason it is actually more correct to speak of the total status, i.e., 
the collection of statuses which any individual enjoys. In a 
society such as ours both status and role are dynamic rather 
than static concepts, and can be discussed adequately only against 
a background of social change. 

The term, social change, possesses certain obvious advantages 
over the older term, social evolution, but its precise meaning 
for the sociology student is still hazy. Most sociology texts deal 
with the concept and furnish pages of statistics on rainfall, soil 
erosion, density, etc. They are less apt to indicate that these 
hold sociological significance only to the extent that they become 
significantly socio-cultural phenomena. This paper represents 
an attempt to analyze the changes in the contemporary roles of 
parents in American society resulting from the impact of those 
aspects of social change in the United States during the last one 
and a half centuries. 

The roles of father and mother in our society a century and 
a half ago were a mixture of residues from parental roles in West- 
ern European society and particularly from colonial American 
families. It was a distinctly bourgeois type of family relation- 
ship with strong overtones of a property institution. Its back- 
ground was Protestant with considerable Puritan influence.” 
Calhoun believes that the early individualism in America was 
really familial. Pioneer conditions forced the family to become 
self-sufficient economically, politically, educationally and reli- 


1 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1936. 

2A. W. Calhoun, “The Early American Family in North and South,” 

in B. J. Stern’s The American Family, Past and Present. 
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giously. Under these circumstances it is not strange that the 
strongest member of the family, in terms of physical strength, 
should emerge as the head. This was the male. Thus condi- 
tions in the new world merely reinforced the patriarchal tradi- 
tion of the Western European family. 

In fact Lumpkin claims that man’s status as head of the 
family for centuries resulted in the most powerful sanction the 
mores could provide.* The whole concept of family welfare be- 
came so identified with the father that it was heresy to question 
it. Meade Menningerode speaking of the father’s role as late 
as 1840 said, ‘““Home is the palace of the husband and the father. 
He is the monarch of that little empire, wearing a crown that 
is the gift of Heaven, swaying a scepter put into his hands by 
the Father of all, acknowledging no superior, fearing no rival 
and dreading no usurper.”* “There emerged from this estab- 
lished position (of the male) two correlative facts; that the 
status of other members was unequivocally fixed and that the 
duties of other members could clearly be defined in relation 
to it.’ ® 

The mother’s role was distinctly one of subordination. Rev- 
erend J. N. Dansforth in “The Token of Friendship, or Home, 
the Center of Affections,’”’ published in Boston in 1844 wrote; 


The Father gives his kind command, 
The Mother joins, approves; 

And Children all attentive stand 
Then each obedient moves.” ® 


The wife was to be subject to her husband in all things al- 
though it was understood that he “giveth over his right unto his 
wife; as to rule and govern her maidens to see to those things 
that belong unto the kitchen and to housewiferie, and to their 
household stuffe.”’* To such an extent was the above true that 
Calhoun states when Governor Winthrop’s wife lost her mind, 
her Puritan women friends attributed the calamity to her deser- 
tion of her domestic duties and meddling in man’s sphere. 


3K, Lumpkin, “Colonial Family Roles,” in B. J. Stern, op. cit. 

* Meade Menningerode, “Popular Sentiments in the American Home,” 
in B. J. Stern, op. cit. 

5K, Lumpkin, op. cit. 

6 J. N. Dansforth, “The Token of Friendship, or Home, the Center of 
Affection,” in B. J. Stern, op. cit. 

7W. Goodsell, “The American Family in the 19th Century,” in B. J. 
Stern, op cit. 
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The subordination of women was reflected in the laws pre- 
vailing in the 19th century. The husband had entire legal right 
to the person of his wife and could use gentle means to constrain 
her liberty. He had the sole right to the remedies of legal 
wrongs done to her person. The woman could not sue alone, 
she lost complete control over her property as long as the mar- 
riage continued. The husband acquired at the moment of mar- 
riage all the personal property of his wife such as money, goods, 
animals and movables of all description. He could dispose of 
it, and at his death they went to his representatives as being en- 
tirely his property." While many illustrations have been drawn 
from a period earlier than a century and a half ago, they still 
held true in the 19th century although the seeds of change had 
been sown and were rapidly developing. But in the last century 
the father was the patriarch and his patriarchy was reenforced 
by the legal code of the day. 

Since patriarchy is a status, i.e., a collection of rights and 
duties, it is appropriate to list some of the duties inherent in 
this status. The father in most cases was the breadwinner, not 
in the solitary sense that he is in many contemporary families 
but the responsibility rested with him of procuring the money 
and directing its expenditure. Today the latter function must 
be shared with or relinquished to the wife and children. In 
urban America of 1800 few women and children worked outside 
the home, although both worked hard within the home or on the 
farm. In addition to his wife and children the husband might 
support various unmarried adult females related by blood or 
marriage. The first census of 1790 showed that only 34.5% of 
the private families consisted of four persons or less, while about 
65.5% of the families consisted of five or more persons. Some 
of these were servants or lodgers and other unrelated persons, 
so it is impossible to be specific. However, many were undoubt- 
edly unmarried, related females. In 1940, however, 72.9% of 
the American families consisted of four persons or less, while 
only 27.1% consisted of five or more persons. In this case the 
basis of enumeration was the “natural family.” °® The father’s 
economic burden was not so heavy as might be supposed in the 
earlier American family since many members contributed in 


8 Tbid. 
®U. S. Bureau of Census, “A Century of Population Growth from the 
Ist Census of the U. S. to the 12th, 1790-1900,” 1909. 
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terms of housework, care of the children, etc., within the home. 

In his capacity as a patriarch the father exercised a religious 
function. Grace at meals and family devotions were common 
and not unusually led by the father. American novels are re- 
plete with instances of the stern patriarch’s expelling from the 
home the wayward son or “fallen” daughter. The role of the 
father was in many cases a stern one. 

The mother’s role, as already indicated, was a subordinate 
one, especially outside the home. Within the household she per- 
formed many tasks that helped keep the family afloat economi- 
cally such as sewing, baking, cooking, cleaning, making soap, 
candles, etc. She was a teacher and a nurse. It was her func- 
tion to transmit household skills to her daughters since schools 
above elementary level were largely for boys and emphasized 
only the classical curriculum.'® Hospitals did not exist to the 
extent that they do today and those in existence were not so 
widely used. Practically no married women worked outside the 
home.'! The role of the mother involved the bearing of several 
children. In 1790 the average number of persons per family 
was 5.7; in 1940 it was 3.8.12. The birth per 1000 persons in the 
population was about 37 in 1870 and about 17 in the mid 1930’s."* 
In general, women in early and to some extent even in the late 
part of the last century carried on the traditional function of 
“Kinder, Kurchen und Kuchen” or to express it in a folk saying, 
“Husband and wife were one, but the husband was the one.” 
Since this paper deals with the changing roles of father and the 
mother, the major aspects of social change will merely be in- 
dicated. The industrial revolution reached America in force 
during the second half of the 19th century. Shortly afterward 
came the agrarian revolution and both forces, but especially the 
former, brought women from the home and gave them some 
economic independence. This was followed after the First World 
War by the right of suffrage. Legislation to give women equal 
rights, legally speaking, was initiated in the 19th century and 
continued into the 20th. It is probably accurate to say that in 
a considerable degree changes in American family life are largely 
the result of changes in the status of women. The status of 
women could not be altered without considerable change in the 


10 Oberlin admitted women in 1837. 
11U. S. Bureau of Census, op. cit. 
12 Ibid. 

13U, S. Bureau of Census, op. cit. 
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status of men. It has already been indicated that the father 
status in American society has practically determined the status 
of mothers. In the second half of this paper the modern roles 
of fathers and mothers will be considered. 

The American family itself has shrunk during the last cen- 
tury in terms of size and functions. Since the length of the day 
has remained the same and through decreased working hours 
and the mechanization of the kitchen more leisure time has been 
provided, the portrayal time for the roles of father and mother 
has been increased. This has presented a real difficulty. It is 
as though the producer of a play decided it should run an hour 
longer but failed to get the playwright to add any lines. 

Neither fathers nor mothers have successfully solved this 
problem, but each has attacked it in his or her own way. Men 
have manufactured interests outside the home and identified 
them with the moral aspect of contemporary American life, get- 
ting ahead in business. The upper middle class male finds 
luncheons or dinner engagements with the Rotarians, Lions 
Club, etc., or “must” golf engagements, memory associations or 
the like. The lower class male rationalized his absences from 
the home by union meetings, some memory associations or an 
evening at the poor man’s club, the local tavern, with the boys. 
The necessity of rationalizing is actually based on the changed 
status of women. A century and a half ago father attended the 
“lodge” as religiously as Italian women go to Mass. His right 
to do so was unquestioned. The rising matriarchy in the U. S. 
makes the explanation in order and to be orientated within the 
American mores of which women are the main creators and 
the unique guardians.'* American mores being what they are, 
there can be higher appeal to morality than the indication that 
these matters are somehow involved with the profit motive. It 
is difficult to identify an evening in the tap room with the boys 
as part of getting ahead. Here, however, class differences will 
explain it. The residues of the patriarch are less diminished 
in the lower middle class than in the upper middle class and 
the explanation consequently a little less necessary. 

Specifically in most families of the type under discussion, 
the patriarch has been exterminated or is in the process of ex- 
termination. For instance, while empirical proof is lacking, it 
is more common today to hear both parents addressed by 


14 G, Gorer, The American People, New York, W. W. Norton Co., 1948. 
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their children by their first names than by parental terms. This 
reflects in part the tendency of the parents to address each 
other by given names rather than as father or mother. But it 
also may indicate that the formal term father with its connota- 
tion of somewhat severe authority has given way to a less formal 
or more affectionate type of address such as “Dad,” “Daddy,” 
“Pops” or just plain “John.” The stern patriarchal father is 
practically non-existent in the middle class type of family under 
discussion. 

Gorer, in his book The American People, comes close to 
the truth when he points up father rejection in our society. He 
says, “‘ — but to grow up like father, to do no better than he had 
done, to be the same sort of person as he was, would be failure 
indeed and would be so regarded by the father as much as by 
the son.” * Most American boys do not seek to imitate father, 
they expect to surpass him. The father in the middle class can- 
not exert his authority by force, the mores forbid. He cannot 
exert it through knowledge, as the farmer might have done in 
the last century, because the boy may have or be acquiring an 
education superior to his father. Even in such mundane matters 
as sex, the father is soon hopelessly outclassed because of the 
rapidly changing folkways and mores. In fact, father and son 
may have difficulty communicating at all since current slang 
expressions leave the father in most cases completely bewildered. 
Neither is it possible for father to exert power through threats 
of withholding the inheritance. Margaret Mead in speaking of 
middle class urban families says, “Nor are married children ex- 
pected to plan their lives in the expectation of ultimately inheriting 
from either set of Parents-in-law; such inheritances when they 
come along are windfalls, good luck rather than something which 
may be properly looked forward to.” '* This would apply equally 
to younger unmarried children. 

There is still one area left, though, in which the father could 
conveniently assert his authority and sometimes does. He can 
withhold allowances or the family car. However, he is plagued 
by mother’s paraphrases of the most recent child psychologist’s 
remarks on juvenile delinquency, lack of security, etc. He is 
also overwhelmed by guilt feelings reminding him, “You were 


15 G. Gorer, op. cit. 
18M. Mead, “The Contemporary American Family As an Athropolo- 
gist Sees It,” Am. Jour. Soc., May 1948, Vol. LIII, No. 6. 
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a boy once” or by the fact that he is merely a miniature Hitler 
abusing his authority, or at least what is left of it. Above all 
he is violating the middle class mos requiring him “to be a pal.” 
In his ambivalence he is apt to capitulate before the evening or 
the week is out. 

In the early twenties a movement known as “Boy Week” 
threatened to become an institution in America. The theme of 
“Boy Week” was “Be a Pal.” It referred specifically to the 
father’s relationship with his son. It is scarcely possible to say 
that the patriarchy expired in the United States at that moment 
but it is certainly one of the monuments commemorating its de- 
mise. The degeneration of fatherhood into palhood began some 
time ago. In the last century Burns said, “ ‘Honor thy father 
and thy mother’ is a maxim which is little attended to in this 
land of liberty, and the injunction ‘call no man master’ is ful- 
filled to the letter through the whole round of society.” Gail- 
lardet in 1883 declared ‘“‘the family which is a monarchy in the 
old world, has become, like everything else, a republic in the new. 
The father is not king; he is simply a president.” (One is 
tempted to modify this further in the 20th century and say that 
the father is merely a vice-president.) Muirhead who visited 
America in the early nineties, found the doctrine of the equality 
of man rampant among children and that “even the public 
authorities seem to recognize the inherent right of the American 
child to have his own way.” 7 America today is close to being a 
child centered society. In the absence of children there is a 
tendency toward matriarchy. It represents in part a reaction 
against the patriarchy and the Americans being far from a 
middle of the way people have gone to the opposite extreme. 

There is a general agreement among social scientists that 
children should be permitted to develop their own personalities 
and should not be made subservient to parents.** Synonyms 
for subservient are servile, obsequious, truckling. The children 
of the rigid patriarch approximated this condition. However, 
it is very doubtful whether ‘“‘being a pal’ is possible or desirable. 
From the sociological point of view it is almost impossible for 
the father to “be a pal.” First of all such an attempt does vio- 
lence to group structures based on age. Most adolescents do not 
want their fathers to be pals. Even in the gang age period, 


17 Op cit., The Social History of the American Family, Vol. III. 
18 Op. cit., “Sociology of Child Development.” 
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children seek pals among their “peer groups.” Social capillarity 
in America draws father and son apart so that they come to 
live in different worlds.'® Bossard expressed this same idea when 
he said that the American father can no longer be a patriarch 
because cultural change has depreciated the value of experience. 
The older person suffers because of what he must unlearn and 
what he has not mastered.”® The father cannot be a pal because 
the boy has his own ideas about pal selection, therefore it would 
be undemocratic, another violation of the American moral code. 
There is simply too much social distance between generations in 
the United States to expect the pal complex. 

So the American father torn between the guilt feelings that 
a patriarchal role engenders and the bewilderment at his rejec- 
tion as a pal escapes from the home. In 1912 a writer in the 
Paris “Gaulois” said that the American ruled in the business 
world but his wife ruled everywhere else.*! In 1894 Price Coolier 
said, “The establishment (home) is carried on with a prime 
view to the comfort of man. In America...of the woman. 
An Englishman is more at home in his own house than is an 
American. He leaves it later in the morning, returns to it earlier 
in the evening and gives more of himself to it than does the 
American. An Englishman is continually going home; an Amer- 
ican is continually going to business.” *? 

The futility and helplessness of the father’s role in America 
is reflected with some exaggeration in radio plays and comic 
strips. ‘“‘Blondie and Dagwood” is perhaps the best example. 
Here is presented the helpless, hopelessly befuddled American 
father who could not exist for twenty-four hours unless extri- 
cated from his muddles by his blonde haired wife, or his chil- 
dren. Other examples are “Bringing up Father” where the fa- 
ther’s role of paying bills and not asking questions is emphasized 
and the radio play, ‘Henry Aldrich.” 

As the patriarchy in America has declined, the matriarchy 
has grown. Goeffrey Gorer refers to the United States as 
“Motherland” ** and Calhoun speaks of American society as 
“feminocratic.** However, the 20th century not only multiplied 


19 Op, cit., The Social History of the American Family. 
20 Op cit., “The Sociology of Child Development.” 
21 Op. cit., The Social History of the American Family. 


22 Thid. 
23 Op. cit., The American People. 
24 Op. cit., The Social History of the American Family. 
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the potential roles for all women, it also divided the role of 
mother into two possible portrayals. For instance, one can be, 
according to advertisements, a part time model and a full time 
mother. As the industrial revolution found its way into the 
home, it lightened women’s tasks. With more time on their 
hands and less and less direction from the fathers, it became 
possible for the mothers of America to enter new fields or at 
least to enter more fully into old fields. Some attempted one or 
the other, a few have attempted both. It is at least debatable to 
what extent a woman may have a career and still be a full time 
mother other than in the biological sense, so for the most part 
these “mothers” will be neglected. Attention will be focused 
on those who play the full time mother role to the hilt. All 
human beings crave love and affection, and all want, basically 
at least, to show affection to others. W. I. Thomas indicated as 
much in his four wishes and numerous psychoanalysts have re- 
peated it. As the husband and father has left the home the 
mother turns naturally to the children. If she remains at home 
the children become the target of her starved love life although 
in some cases they are almost completely rejected. This latter 
type of mother, however, is more apt to fall into the class of 
those who work outside the home. ‘The fact that the American 
mother has arrogated to herself, or has had thrust upon her, 
the dominant role in the rearing of children a role which 
is held by the father or shared by both parents, in most other 
societies, has far reaching results on the character of the chil- 
dren; and since this situation is not a novel one, on the character 
of the adults also.” *° 

According to Gorer the American conscience, as a result of 
the intense mother role, is feminine. This results in 1. confusion 
to the American men; 2. modesty, courtesy, neatness and clean- 
liness are regarded as purely feminine traits to be so sloughed 
off whenever possible; 3. schooling is dominated by women be- 
low college; 4. the rise of Idealism, i.e., moral rules which others 
should follow.** 

This is too naive however. Husbands do exert some influence 
and children exert considerable influence. Both parental and 
maternal roles are shaped by the children to some extent. Chil- 
dren are keen observers and frequently control the action of 





25 Op. cit., The American People. 
26 Ibid. 
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both parents but particularly the mother by observing that Mrs. 
So and So permits her children to do this and that. Since the 
desire to keep up with the Joneses or preferably to surpass them 
is part of the American mores, it is not difficult to see how such 
factors influence the portrayal of parental roles. 

The dominance of the mother role within and without the 
home is a radical change from the motherhood of even a century 
ago. It is a far cry, for instance, from the situation in 1886 
quoted by Mathilda Gage that wife sales were not uncommon 
in the United States. She specifically mentions an item in the 
Leavenworth, Kansas Star of 1886. “A woman who ran away 
from her husband at Laurence some time ago was found at Fort 
Leavenworth yesterday by a Laurence detective and taken back 
to her home. The officer received an award of fifty dollars for 
her capture.” *’ 

There is some conflict in the literature about how women 
have used this new freedom and exercised this new authority. 
Lundberg and Farnham list four types of mothers: the reject- 
ing, the overprotective, the dominating and the overaffectionate 
mothers. They blame some of these types for the juvenile de- 
linquency and all of them for the alcoholics.** Strecker has also 
indicated the portrayal of certain mother roles in our society 
and coined the term “‘Moms” for such persons.”” Burgess and 
Locke while recognizing the possibility perhaps go further in 
distinguishing such defective portrayals of the role from the 
modern portrayal. The last mentioned authors feel that the 
whole family is shifting from an institutional relationship to a 
companionate relationship. Certainly the position of Burgess and 
Locke is the more cautious one.*® Perhaps it is impossible at 
this time to determine what the ultimate roles of father and 
mother will be in this changing society. 

One other aspect of the changing mother role deserves in- 
vestigation. It has been previously indicated that the birth rate 
is decreasing. The mother of today for various reasons is not 
so prolific as the mother of a century ago. At least one mem- 
ber of the psychoanalytic school believes that failure to have 


27 Op. cit., The Social History of the American Family. 

28 Lundberg and Farnham, Modern Woman, the Lost Sex, New York, 
Harpers Brothers, 1947. 

29 FE. Strecker, Their Mother’s Sons. 

“0 Ernest Burgess and Harvey Locke, The Family, New York, American 
Book Co., 1645. 
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children in the modern world frustrates the creative instinct in 
women. She believes women, as a result, have become neurotic 
on a wholesale scale.*! It is possible to agree with the general 
conclusions of Doctor Farnham that women today are uncertain 
of their roles but it is a bit naive to believe that failure to have 
children is the cause of a large part of this neurosis in our so- 
ciety. Women who have children scarcely escape neuroses if 
all the evidence the same author and many others give for dom- 
inating, rejecting, overprotective and overaffectionate mothers 
is to be escaped. Rapid cultural change and a new sense of 
values are more basic factors than the mere absence of biological 
motherhood. Ogburn’s theory of cultural lag might well be 
applied here and to many other conflicts associated with the roles 
of father and mother. Both parents live in a modern world. 
Their children live in an ultramodern world. The values of the 
parent’s childhood do not seem adequate today. The ones they 
adopt to live by are equally unsatisfactory to their children. 

Lundberg and Farnham do concede that economic pressures 
are responsible for women’s rejection of child bearing. ‘The 
conflict about whether to have children and thus discharge a 
natural function, or not to have children and thus assist the 
fortunes and social standing of herself and her family, reached 
to the deepest roots of woman’s psychic being.” *? In view of 
the statistics published showing the inverse association between 
a low income and a low birth rate, this seems to be nonsense. It 
is more than merely economic. It is not the economic factors 
that influence the birth rate directly but the value associated 
with class differentials. Few sociologists today would consider 
economic income as a basis for class differentiation. It is only 
one of many factors. It seems more feasible for the moment 
to consider that the biological aspect of the mother role has 
been diminished by the hedonistic values of a contemporary cul- 
ture. Then too in a child centered society there is more con- 
cern with the future of the child’s welfare than the mere fact 
of bringing him into the world. 

To discuss the roles of parents in an era of rapid social 
change is to take a fleeting glimpse at two individuals hurrying 
down the street. Some of the superficial aspects of the people 
may be noted. Their direction at the moment is obvious but it 


31 Op. cit., Modern Woman, the Lost Sex. 
32 Op. cit., Modern Woman, the Lost Sex. 
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may be changed momentarily. Their destination, until they 
arrive there, is unknown by the observer. In fact, it may be 
unknown to the hastily moving individuals. 

Calhoun quoting Mrs. Spencer’s article in the Forum says, 
that ours is the first civilization “that has tried in any large 
way the experiment of placing the entire burden of securing the 
success of marriage and the family life upon the character and 
capacities of two persons.” ** Margaret Mead has indicated the 
same idea in Keep Your Powder Dry.** And so today be- 
wildered parents attempt to define their roles in a rapidly chang- 
ing society. Their certainty is of a negative kind, because this 
is an era which believes in the complete rejection of authority. 
Freedom is absolute and morality is relative whereas Christian 
society has always held that morality is absolute and freedom is 
relative. In the almost complete absence of positive standards 
the American family gropes aimlessly about trying to discover 
its purpose and its role in contemporary life. 


33 Op cit., The Social History of the American Family. 
54M. Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry, New York, W. Morrow Co., 
1947. 
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TOWARD VERTICAL INTEGRATION IN 
AN UNDERGRADUATE SOCIOLOGY 
PROGRAM 


Questions involved in planning an undergraduate curricu- 
lum for sociology majors revolve around many attitudes and 
“beliefs” about objectives. The stated belief, for example, that 
a sociology program should “serve the needs of the community,” 
would tend to skew planning heavily toward the community serv- 
ice idea, the “practical” order, and perhaps even toward courses 
in social work. If, on the other hand, the “needs” and “de- 
mands” of students are considered as the keystone in judgments 
about the program, a whole new set of problems arises. How de- 
termine these needs, for example? How evaluate them in terms 
of school or divisional objectives? 

Superficially, at least, it might be asked whether or not the 
great variety and wide diversion in catalogue offerings in so- 
ciology do not reflect “too much” concern about subjective 
“needs” of one kind or another. A typical college catalogue will 
probably contain courses in General Sociology, Social Problems, 
Urban-Rural Sociology, The Family, Social Psychology, Crim- 
inology, Race Relations, Labor Problems, or equivalents. Why 
are these areas chosen? What is the relation between them? 
More important, what is the relation between them and other 
school objectives? Does a student come to any “unified” body 
of knowledge, or understanding, or method? 

The remarks in the following pages assume, not without 
good reason, that the present state of sociology courses in college 
curricula is somewhat fluid and often very confusing to under- 
graduates. The suggestion is calculated to give a “direction.” 
The intent is to arrange and integrate courses in such a way 
that when students emerge from their years of study, they have 
a unified “sense” of where Sociology and the dozens of “‘sociolo- 
gies of this and that” are trying to go. 

It is further assumed in these pages that at the present time 


1This article represents an attempt to formulate the background 
thinking of a sociology program at present being offered in part, and in 
part scheduled to be offered in the near future at St. Joseph’s College, 
Collegeville, Ind. 
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it is possible to at least begin to work toward integration in the 
undergraduate curriculum on the basis of what has already been 
accomplished in sociological theory. Finally, it is assumed (be- 
traying perhaps too much idealism) that systematic sociological 
theory in the future supposes some beginnings now on the under- 
graduate level. 


Dr. N. Timasheff in a recent publication points out how the 
present state of theory in sociology differs from the state exist- 
ing some 50 years ago. He then points out an important task 
for contemporary sociologists: 


... findings made by various schools (mainly on the level of clas- 
sificatory or explanative generalizations) should be sifted and con- 
fronted; the contradictory ones should be tested by means of com- 
parative study or sociological quasi-experiment. The findings thus 
brought together would remain incomplete and poorly correlated. 
A further task of present day sociologists would then be that of 
filling up the gaps and tentatively formulating a theory, a scientific 
theory of society in the same meaning in which physics or biology 
is the scientific theory of inorganic matters.” 


This is taken as highly indicative of what is proposed here 
in the statement that no one “school” or trend should be taught 
on even the undergraduate level. On the contrary, as many as 
possible “schools” and viewpoints should be brought to play 
upon the students’ potential. It suggests itself as most neces- 
sary today that with the growing interest in the sociology of 
knowledge, the “battle of the frames of reference,” as Dr. Tima- 
sheff labels it, will come to a successful and fruitful conclusion 
only when present day undergraduates are trained from the 
very beginning to deal with it. This would place the problem 
of scientific sociological theory one step closer to realization by 
the fact that future scientists are being equipped from the very 
beginning to deal with it in a positive fashion. 

It is toward this ideal that the curriculum spoken of here 
in most general terms is offered. There are, of course, many 
very minute problems incapable of statement here. They do 
not, however, spoil the general picture, and can perhaps be re- 
served for future discussion and investigation. 


2.N. Timasheff, “Sociological Theory Today,” American Catholic Socio- 
logical Review, March 1950, p. 25. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


The materials presented in the first year of college work 
are most general and can be best considered as general social 
science orientation. A suggested course title might be: The 
Development of Western Institutions. Actually this is intended 
to cover materials introductory to all social sciences in the sense 
defined and described in the statements of the American Council 
of Education.* 


A more specific description of this year’s work would in- 
clude the following: it would give a fundamental, but much 
over-simplified, view of both the literature and the methods of 
each of the several social sciences; further, it would aim at 
developing in the student a feeling for and an awareness of the 
problems of society, and offer a minimum of evidence leading 
him to conclude to the temporal (historical) perspective of these 
problems, and finally, suggest that there are elementary con- 
cepts (society, culture, institution, state, family, etc.) and re- 
search techniques calculated to deal with these problems in a 
“scientific” way. 

Course content would revolve around description and discus- 
sion of five social institutions, religious, economic, political, edu- 
cational, familial, as they appear in 1) a primitive society, 2) in 
Ancient Egypt, 3) in Medieval Europe, 4) in Renaissance Italy, 
5) in Georgian England, 6) in contemporary America. Heavy 
reading assignments, of course, must be given, and these classi- 
fied in such a way as to describe, at least in part, their purpose, 
and the reason for their position at any given point in the course 
development. 


It is deserving of explicit mention here that already in this 
Freshman year the conceptual schemes of cultural sociology and 
cultural anthropology are most highly recommended. Within 
this framework it is comparatively easy to discuss the societies 
mentioned above with a certain consistency, and to analyze them, 
as time allows, their structure, their function, and dynamics, to 
note differences and similarities, and the development (if any) 
from past to present.' 


3Cf. Albert Levi, General Education in the Social Studies, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1948, The American Council on Education. 
* Albert Levi, op. cit., p. 237, et passim. 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Two areas of concentration, each lasting one semester, are pre- 
sented in this year. The first, Social Conflict, as here conceived, 
introduces the student into more specialized problems of society 
(American) from the viewpoint where it can be expected to be 
most familiar to him, i.e., the world of competition. As sug- 
gested, this is the point at which the student begins to specialize. 
In some quarters it is suggested and recommended that this be 
delayed even until Junior year, but such a position seems ex- 
treme in this that it is “bending backwards” against the con- 
ventional emphasis upon specialized knowledge in college. Con- 
flict in advanced American society should be treated from as 
many aspects and at as many levels as possible: political, re- 
ligious, economic, racial, cultural, etc. Empirical data and its 
analysis must not be neglected in either lecture or assignments. 
The underlying assumption to all is the key discussion given at 
the beginning of the course and given more detailed analysis 
in its final phases, namely, the discussion of values and interests, 
and the implications of these in social sciences. The value-ref- 
erences of Sorokin and Myrdal are especially most helpful to the 
teacher at this point.° 

The second half of the Sophomore year involves what can be 
called Cultural Anthropology. The particular value of the course 
at this point lies in this that very early in his career the student 
is led to identify himself at least partially with cultures other 
than his own. This can lead him to a healthy disassociation 
from his own cultural environment, and help to establish him 
in a certain amount of that objectivity and detachment neces- 
sary in a social scientist. He finds now that there are not only 
strictly competitive societies like his own, but also very coopera- 
tive ones. And most important for the building of theoretical 
background, he is very conveniently led to deal with the con- 
ceptual forms of the Malinowski-Linton-Benedict school of 
Functionalism. 








JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 


Upper level courses all become specialized courses in the 

| strictest sense of the word. Here too an extensive variety is 

- \} conceivable, even from the viewpoint of building courses around 
5 Pitirim Sorokin, Crisis of Our Age, New York, Dutton, 1941; Gunnar 


Myrdal, An American Dilemma, New York, 1944, Harpers and Brothers, 
especially Appendix I and II. 
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theory. The suggestions explicit here are one way of proceed- 
ing in building toward theory-conscious students. Only a few 
of the course possibilities are described to indicate the general 
direction felt to be necessary in these pages. Staff, departmental 
or divisional, and student interests must help to indicate which 
specialties are to be offered. In other words, the remarks here 
are meant to serve more as indications of how to integrate rather 
than what to integrate. The specific courses mentioned are tools 
to this discussion; they have widespread student-interest value 
at the present time, and can, at least indirectly, often serve more 
immediate vocational needs. 

Urban-Rural Sociology. This course is intended primarily, 
from the viewpoint of theory, to develop the ecological and neo- 
positivist positions, together with the demonstration of the in- 
sight-value of their conceptual schemes. Treating city and coun- 
try from the viewpoint of the studies and techniques of the 
Burgess-Gist-Halbert-Mackenzie school has its advantages too 
from the viewpoint of inculcating in undergraduates a respect 
for a particular kind of scientific-methodology. 

Marriage and the Family. This course, again for Juniors, 
is meant to demonstrate and discuss the family from the view- 
point of ideal type methods. This is a most fertile field for both 
lecture and student-research. A good procedure is to demon- 
strate what is meant by an ideal type. Then lead the student 
to an appreciation of how many ideal types are currently used 
in studies of the family. The Burgess-Locke work, the Ziminer- 
man analysis, are two most valuable at present, and can serve 
to make the importance of theory stand out to students, when 
they are led to analyze and compare both works.’ 

Courses in Criminology, in Penology, in Modern Social Sys- 
tems, in Industria! Society, and many others, can be made most 
meaningful again on the basis of ideal type methods or ecological 
ones, or by means of a combination of both. 

The Social Structure of the Catholic Parish. This course is 
suggested for the early part of the Senior year and upon several 
considerations. First of all, the need under present circum- 
stances for the application of social theory by Catholic Sociolo- 


® Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family, New York, 
1945, American Book Co.; Carle C. Zimmerman, The Family and Civiliza- 
tion, New York, Harpers and Brothers, 1945. 
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gists in the field of the Parish.’ Studies and reports on France 
in this regard can stand as good examples of what Americans 
might attempt in their own milieu. Again, such an area of in- 
vestigation and training in Senior year can be made to serve 
the purpose of creating to some degree an educated laity who 
can begin to envision the social consequences of the parish in a 
most realistic and scientific manner. The application of modern 
sociological theory, developing as it is, can be most helpful both 
in the cause of theory and in the cause of the parish. 

The development of Sociological Theory. This course, in the 
present view, should be the crowning, the culminating course 
in the curriculum. Here a complete semester would be used in 
intense analysis and contemporary survey of sociological theory. 
Developments and background from Comte to Parsons can be 
surveyed in as great detail as time allows; present trends and 
the importance of research especially on the graduate level can 
be encouraged. Emphasis on the newly developing area, So- 
ciology of Knowledge, can be used to great advantage. 


“ * * 


Objections to what is here suggested might arise, especially 
involved might be those appearing in any attempt to implement 
such a program. How to administer such a program, especially 
how to break it down, and make it fit into the neat little systems 
of credit hours and honor points, and how to make it fit perhaps 
many “other” requirements set up in a particular department 
or division, makes discussion and problems almost endless. 
Again, what of texts? Are there any books which can point the 
way and lead students in a more concrete fashion along these 
lines? 

One observation will have to suffice at this point. An inte- 
grated course, in any sense of the word, must, it would seem, 
depend more upon syllabi, bibliographies, assigned readings and 
reports, term papers and limited research projects, than upon 
any one formal text. Very often, it seems, that textbooks set 
up restrictive attitudes, and the temptation is, both in the lec- 


7Cf. Father James Kelly, Catholics and the Practice of the Faith, 
Washington, D. C., Catholic University of America Press, 1945. This is 
a _— example of what can be done with scientific method in a parochial 
problem. 

8 Cf. Eva J. Ross, “The Sociology of Religion in France Today,” Amer- 
ican Catholic Sociological Review, March 1950, p.3; and Bertha Mugrauer, 
“Variations in the Pastoral Role in France,” loc. cit., p. 15. 
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turer and in the student, to make it a “bible” in authority, and 
a substitute for sound critical thinking.’ This is particularly 
a danger in the present condition of sociological theory. The 
problem, as stated above, and most eloquently by Dr. Timasheff, 
is the problem of “battling frames of reference.” A great flexi- 
bility can be allowed even to undergraduates in an effort to get 
them to understand the situation and work, perhaps creatively, 
in determining common grounds and meaningful, efficient, social 
theory for our times. 


® Somewhere Arnold Toynbee makes the interesting observation that 
Christians are very apt to be unduly affected by the Jewish and rabbinical 
tradition in their treatment and respect for books, using them more as ends 
of knowledge than as means to it. 


JOSEPH F. SCHEUER, C.PP.S. 
St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


The Committee on Resolutions at its meeting in New York recom- 
mended the following changes in the Constitutions of The ACSS. 


ARTICLE II — PURPOSE 


The purpose of this society shall be to stimulate concerted study and 
research among Catholics working in the field of sociology; to create a 
sense of solidarity among Catholic sociologists; and to propagate the 
sociological implications of Catholic social thought. 


ARTICLE III — MEMBERSHIP 


3. Family — open to other members of a family living at the same 
address as a constituent member having paid up his annual dues. A 
family member is entiled to full membership privileges with the excep- 
tion that publications of the society will not be sent to him. Annual dues 
are $1.00. 

5. Life — open to all who contribute $100.00 or more to the work of 
the society and who are thenceforth exempt from annual dues. Life 
members enjoy all the rights and privileges of constituent members. 


ARTICLE IV — OFFICERS 


The officers of this society shall consist of a president, first vice-presi- 
dent, second vice-president, executive-secretary, and a director of mem- 
bership. 

ARTICLE VII — AMENDMENTS 


The constitution and its by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
of the constituent members attending any regular annual convention. 


ARTICLE X — DUES 


Dues are payable according to the calendar year; the fiscal year begins 
January 1. 


For new members, dues are 100%, 75%, 50%, and 25% of the regular 
annual dues for all classes of membership, based upon the first, second, 
third, or fourth quarter of the year in which they become members of 
this society. 





The Committee on the Constitution of the American Catholic Sociologi- 
cal Society, authorized by action of the 1949 Convention, and appointed by 
the President, recommends the following changes in the Constitution. 

To expedite discussion and action each proposed change is presented 
in the form of a separate motion. These proposed changes have been com- 
municated to members at least 30 days before the convention in accordance 
with Article 7 of the Constitution. 
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FIRST MOTION: That Article 2 of the present Constitution be 
changed to read as follows: “The purpose of this society shall be to 
stimulate concerted study and research among Catholics working in the 
field of sociology; to create a sense of solidarity among Catholic sociolo- 
gists; to present the sociological implications of Catholic social thought; 
and to encourage its members to recognize their professional responsibilities 
as sociologists.” 


SECOND MOTION: That the words “the second member” in para- 
graph 3 of Article 3 be struck out and that in their place be substituted 
the words “other members.” 


THIRD MOTION: That the following sentence be added to para- 
graph 1 of Article 4: “The duties of Treasurer shall be performed by the 
Executive-Secretary.” 


FOURTH MOTION: That Article 6 be amended to add the following 
sentence to paragraph 1: “The Membership Director, and the Chairman 
of the Social Research Council, as annualy appointed by the President, 
shall be ex-officio members of the Executive Council.” 


FIFTH MOTION: That Article 8 be amended to add the following 
paragraph: “To assist the officers in achieving the purposes of the Society 
there shall be a Social Research Council whose powers shall be defined 
by the Executive Council. The members of the Social Research Council 
shall be the Chairmen of the several Research Committees of the Society 
as appointed by the Chairman of the Social Research Council. The Chair- 
man of the Social Research Council shall be annually appointed by the 
President.” 


SIXTH MOTION: That Article 10 be amended to add the following: 
“New members joining the Society on or after July 1 in a given year 
will pay one-half of the regular dues for that year.” 

The Committee does not recommend a change in the present method of 
amending the Constitution. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Mr. Russell Bartha 
Mr. Edward Marciniak 
Mr. James J. Burns, Chairman 





The annual meeting of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
will be held October 13-16 in Belleville, Ill., according to announcement 
by Msgr. Luigi Ligutti, executive secretary of the conference. 





Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich, chairman of the department of sociology 
at St. Louis University attended the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference policy meeting at Blue Ridge Summit, Penna., from August 29 
to September 2. 
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Brother Herbert Leies, S.M., professor of sociology at St. Mary’s 
University, San Antonio, Texas, spent the first two weeks of September 
leading a small party on an archeological and ethnological expedition 
into Mexico. 





The St. Louis Chapter of the ACSS will hold program meetings in 
October and December, with election of officers in January, according to 
Bro. Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., associate professor of sociology at St. Louis 
University and president of the chapter. Program chairman is Mother 
Patricia Barrett, R.S.C.J., vice-president, professor of sociology and eco- 
nomics at Maryville College. 





Most Rev. Karl Joseph Alter, Bishop of Toledo, a distinguished new 
member of the ACSS has been elevated to the Archbishopric of Cincinnati 
and was installed on September 26. 





Loyola University of Chicago recently announced that its Institute 
of Social Administration had changed its name to The Institute of Social 
and Industrial Relations. The Institute has expanded its programs of 
professional training in the fields of Industrial Relations, Personnel Ad- 
ministration, Public Administration and Sociology. 





The Very Reverend J. Eugene Gallery, S.J., president of the Uni- 
versity of Scranton, has been appointed Northeastern Pennsylvania Re- 
gional Director for the Governor’s Citizens Advisory Committee to the 
Mid-Century White House Conference on Child Welfare. 
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BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M., Editor 
St. LouIs UNIVERSITY, ST. LouIs, Mo. 


Sociology for a Democratic Society. By Raymond W. Murray. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950. Pp. xii+407. 
$3.00. 


Perhaps the most helpful way of reviewing Father Murray’s 
new book would be to compare it with the second edition of his 
Introductory Sociology which, being the most widely used Cath- 
olic introductory text, must be familiar to nearly all readers. As 
far as outline is concerned, both books are very closely similar. 
The content of both is separated into two major divisions, the 
first containing sociological material from biology, anthropology, 
psychology, and other related sciences, the second presenting the 
material gathered by the sociologist himself, the part of sociology 
which does not overlap with other social sciences. These major 
divisions are subdivided in the new book into six major sub- 
divisions, of which five are identical in title with the correspond- 
ing sections of Introductory Sociology, namely, ““Man’s Biological 
Heritage, “Man’s Cultural Heritage,” “‘Man’s Social Nature,” 
“The Community,” and “Collective Behavior.” The sixth sub- 
division, ‘Social Organization and Disorganization,” summarizes 
most of the remaining material of the former book. The chap- 
ter titles within each subdivision also show comparatively little 
change. All in all, Father Murray has kept the same outline. 


Except for this practical identity of outline, however, the 
present text is a completely new book. It is less than half the 
length of Introductory Sociology and as a result there is a sharper 
emphasis on essentials and an economy of presentation which is 
still thoroughly adequate. The treatment is remarkably up to 
date. Perhaps as many as four-fifths of the references in the 
15-page bibliography at the end of the volume are publications 
of the last five years and the text itself shows that the author 
has made full use of this recent material. He is judicious in 
summarizing the status of the latest scientific controversies and 
distinguishes carefully between probability and certainty. Where 
scientists are divided, Father Murray gives both sides and re- 
serves his judgment. Would that more sociologists would imi- 
tate him! 

A final characteristic of the new text, and probably the 
most distinctive of all, is its postulation of the ‘Judaeo-Chris- 
tian tradition” as a basis for sociology. Father Murray very 
realistically accepts the fact that a textbook of sociology must 
have some supra-empirical postulates, implicit or explicit. Too 
often non-Catholic textbook writers have tacitly assumed the 
philosophy of secularism. Father Murray has always been more 
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frank. In his Introductory Sociology he expounded an explicitly 
Catholic sociology. The viewpoint of his new book is best given 
in his own words: “Since it is recognized that not even Chris- 
tians are in agreement on some values which are associated with 
sociology, room is left for denominational differences. The writer 
believes that in the present crisis at least a sociology equated 
to a common denominator made up of the basic or core-values 
underlying America’s democratic tradition will have consider- 
able appeal” (p. ix). The present reviewer feels confident that 
Father Murray’s expectation will not be disappointed. 


PAUL HANLY FURFEY 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Sociology. An Introduction to the Study of Social Relations. 
By Thomas Carson McCormick. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1950. Pp. xii+570. $4.50. 


With the individual as “the ultimate dynamic unit in the 
social process,” this textbook for beginning students with its 
“definitely sociopsychological view” presents a narrow expanse, 
in a way, rather competently. Its twenty-six chapters are di- 
vided in seven parts, viz., Social Conditioning of Personality, 
Social Organization, Social Stratification, Social Segregation and 
Deviation, Culture, Some Major Social Institutions, and Social 
Change. The author is dominated by no traditions or dogmas 
more venerable than Freud, consequently we meet the hoary 
myth about Copernicus’ persecution by organized religion, a ref- 
erence to the laissez-faire birth rate of the benighted, and a nice 
sympathy with the Soviet experiment. He affirms that both 
education and religion grow out of culture and the family too 
“is as much a product of human culture as is the school and the 
church.” Of course, this basic philosophical exception can be 
taken to most of the textbooks in this field which include in their 
copious bibliographies no work of writers whose scientific posi- 
tion is consistent with Catholic teaching. 

This text integrates nicely a large amount of research avail- 
able only in learned periodicals and books with few exceptions, 
however, no later than 1945. Teachers’ aids in the form of per- 
tinent questions at the end of each chapter, some 16 illustrations 
and 38 tables, which in nearly every instance have been inte- 
grated in the text material, plus good indices, printing and bind- 
ing would recommend the book if the instructor could be assured 
that its basically distorted viewpoint might be brought into 
focus. To the author an objective standard of morality is patent- 
ly absurd. Charisma or the “popular belief in the more or less 
superhuman power of the leader” are impressively exemplified 
in such great religious and military leaders as Christ and Na- 
poleon who “seemed (sic) to have achieved baffling success or 
literally to work miracles.” 
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The author treats ‘“‘some major institutions,” e.g., the family, 
the neighborhood and community, religion, education and com- 
munication, and war. Curiously, however, he repudiates the 
notion that war-making is a common characteristic of all so- 
cieties. It would seem more reasonable to treat as institutions 
the “‘sovereign states” which with greater or less frequency en- 
gage in armed conflict. One chapter is given to the Causes and 
Prevention of War and another to the Social Consequences of 
War, both timely. 

In a current issue of a Catholic periodical the priest-author 
expressed gratitude to God that students in a certain State uni- 
versity managed to get through the course in sociology without 
knowing the contents of their textbook. If you feel your stu- 
dents will not open the book or that you can be more convincing 
than the printed word, you might put this text in their hands. 
There is, however, some helpful material which an instructor 
can profitably utilize. 

SISTER MARY LiGcuor!i, B.V.M. 


Mundelein College, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Basic Sociological Principles. By Marshall E. Jones. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1949. Pp. xiv+524. $4.00. 


According to the author, this introductory text is intended 
both for those who intend to major in the field and also for those 
who take sociology as part of their general-education program 
p. v). The students are introduced to the sociological approach 
and sociological method rather than to many facts. Beginning 
with statements of principles relating to general factors of 
social integration, the author then applies these principles to 
specific social institutions and social problems. His purpose is 
to help the student see the ‘“‘wholeness” of social phenomena and 
understand some of the relationships involved in human associa- 
tion (p. vi). 

Part I entitled the Field of Sociology includes a discussion of 
the field of sociology, the method of sociology, group life, en- 
vironment, culture, race, personality, and interaction in our 
times. Part II, Social Organization and Processes, covers the 
family, the economic system, religious institutions, education, 
and the political institution besides social organization, disor- 
ganization, and reorganization. Part III, Social Problems and 
Social Policies, deals with crime, crime prevention, types of 
social pathologies, contemporary social work, and social policy 
and social planning. 

The emphasis throughout the book is on a better understand- 
ing of human relationships as these are affected by culture. Cul- 
ture is the distinctive factor that humanizes the biological or- 
ganism, man. Man’s basic needs are the same but they are met 
in different ways according to the culture pattern of the area. 
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Therefore an understanding of different culture patterns is 
necessary in order to understand and interpret social relation- 
ships. Concrete examples are given to illustrate the sociological 
principles presented. 


Sociological terms are defined according to Fairchild’s Diction- 
ary of Sociology and are used consistently according to these defi- 
nitions. The chapter on the scientific method in sociology is very 
well written. The other chapters are those commonly found in 
introductory texts with the exception of the one on social work. 
The ideas are clearly and objectively presented. There is an 
absence of illustrative material such as graphs and charts. Al- 
though theories are presented, not many of them are attributed 
to any particular sociologist. There is a short annotated bib- 
liography at the end of each chapter. There are no study ques- 
tions, suggested term paper topics, or any student or teacher 
aids. 

As an introductory text in sociology it well deserves atten- 
tion because of its purpose to meet the needs of first-year so- 
ciology students as well as those in general education. It is 
consistent in its purpose of helping the student acquire an under- 
standing of social phenomena. Also it is one of the few intro- 
ductory texts that contains little that is objectionable from a 
moral point of view. 

SISTER MARY EDWARD HEALY, C.S.J. 


The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Analyzing Social Problems. By John Eric Nordskog, Edward 
C. McDonagh and Melvin J. Vincent. New York: The Dry- 
den Press, 1950. Pp. xi+818. $4.25. 


Among the ever-increasing number of books designated for 
a course in Social Problems, this latest, Analyzing Social Prob- 
lems, carries the distinction of introducing an approach quite 
different from that of any of the new existing texts. While 
other fields have set up works in symposium style wherein a 
specialist has contributed a chapter to the whole, this book offers 
in each chapter the varying opinions of outstanding authorities 
in one particular area of information. 

More comprehensive than most others of its kind, this book 
not only presents the usual array of social problems but also 
includes problems in the fields of education, politics, social plan- 
ning, social reform, world organization and war and peace. 
Organized as a text for college students — it even supplies a 
well-planned Teachers’ Manual — each chapter has its own in- 
troduction and questions on the work of each contributor. Help- 
ful, too, are a glossary and an extensive bibliography. 

The authors consider their purpose that of stimulating in- 
terest in sociology by analyzing from a practical rather than 
from a theoretical viewpoint some of the basic problems of social 
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disorganization with the idea that, having presented on every 
problem several conflicting ideas, the student will think through 
these different positions to arrive at his own conclusion. While 
most assuredly they accomplish this aim of presenting opposing 
beliefs, this reviewer disagrees with them in the naive supposi- 
tion that the mere experience with conflicting theories is suf- 
ficient to enable the student to emerge with a solid and sound 
viewpoint. Not that such experience is unwholesome, but, since 
it is not true that the intellect always arrives unerringly and 
unaided at truth, guidance is necessary to point up the true and 
the false. 

On the other hand, the authors, avoiding the imposition of 
any one philosophy, have almost freed the book from a persis- 
tent biological or environmental determinism found often in 
works representing the thought of a single author. Qualified 
must be the preceding statement, inasmuch as the book contains, 
although not in overemphasis, the usual objectionable data on 
family limitation and ethical relativism. 

Prescinding from such lack of desiderata, the book is schol- 
arly, inclusive and eminently usable either as a text or as a 
source of reference. 

SISTER LORETTA MARIA SHEEHY 


College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey. 


The Sociology of the Patient. By Earl Lomon Koos. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Co., 1950. Pp. xvi+264. $3.00. 


Here is a sociology textbook written specifically for nurses. 
The author is a capable sociologist, who has planned an original 
book, which studies society from the viewpoint of the patient 
who is, of course, the nurse’s professional interest. In fifteen 
brief chapters, the patient is discussed first as a patient, then as 
a member of the family and other social groups, and finally in 
relation to his activities and his problems. 

Few sociologists would want their students to leave the class- 
room without considerably more knowledge and understanding 
of society than the text provides, other than indirectly through 
bibliographical suggestions. Nurses who study sociology surely 
need to place the science in relation to other social sciences, and 
to have some elementary knowledge of the best known theorists, 
their approaches and ideas. They also would find useful a 
knowledge of the church interests of patients, and more of 
minority group difficulties than is provided in this text. They 
could gain considerably from a more complete study of com- 
munity resources. Catholics will find the two chapters on the 
individual as a social person to be inadequate, for the author’s 
approach is behavioristic and no place is given to the soul with 
its faculties of intelligence and will, or to objective truth, mean- 
ingful existence, and eternal destiny. The definition of a social 
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problem as being the result of causal factors plus culture lag 
(p. 225) would need discussion, too. Added material can, of 
course, be given by the competent instructor, who will find the 
clarity of the text and its graphs very worth while examining. 
There are suggestions for practical activities at the end of each 
chapter, as well as at the end of the book, and there is a very 
good selected bibliography. Yet excessive notetaking is tiring, 
and library facilities in schools of nursing will not always be 
adequate to a whole class doing outside reading in an ampler 
text at any one time. For a comprehensive course a more com- 
prehensive textbook is indicated, with this book having its major 
use, perhaps, for subsidiary reading and pre-examination review. 


Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


Introduction to Social Science. By Attebury, Auble, Hunt, 
Masiko. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. Vol. I, Re- 
vised. Pp xxv+819. $5.00. 


This is the thoroughly revised volume I of the two-volume work 
first published in 1941. The revised volume II is expected to be 
published early this fall. The set is “designated for a course 
which introduces the student to the whole area of social science 
rather than to economics, political science, or sociology as such.” 
This approach seems preferable because it gives the student an 
orientation to society as it exists, not as it is departmentalized. 
Specialization can come later. 


This first volume deals with sociology, social problems, and 
economics, and is composed of 24 chapters, grouped into five 
parts. The first three parts (chapters 1-15) deal with sociology; 
the last two parts (chapters 16-24) with economics. The authors 
waste no space with pictures, and the 50 tables and 20 graphs 
in the book are presented in an intelligible manner. Each chap- 
ter is followed by a list of terms to be understood, questions for 
discussion, and the titles of a dozen books appropriate for fur- 
ther study. 


The book is the product of the collaboration of men who are 
teachers themselves and who have given it a balanced structure 
and a vividness of expression not always found in books written by 
a single person or by research experts. The material is up-to- 
date, the treatment penetrating, the style interesting. The ap- 
proach is through general social problems, but sociological prin- 
ciples are induced from them so that the book is at once both 
factual and abstract. Anthropology is treated very briefly, and 
the space devoted to the biological background of social action 
is wisely minimized. Sound advances in social psychiatry, how- 
ever, are incorporated not only into the chapter on personal 
adjustment but also into the treatment of the family. 


Any biases that exist are indicated and supported, not mys- 
tified and hidden. A Catholic would have to disagree, of course, 
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with certain remarks, such as the statements in favor of legaliz- 
ing birth control clinics and contraceptive measures (pp. 195, 
198). 

The section on economics is a combination of a description 
of business organization and of economic theory, skillfully inter- 
woven. A description of the general American economy is fol- 
lowed by an analysis of the price system, money and fiscal policy, 
business cycles. Income and standards of living, labor laws, 
consumer problems, and agricultural difficulties are all well pre- 
sented. 

For colleges that have a social science survey course, this 
book should recommend itself highly as a text. For those col- 
leges that do not have such a course, it is recommended as col- 
lateral reading. 

SYLVESTER THEISEN 


Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


L’eglise Catholique et L’organisation de la Société Internationale 
Contemporaine (1939-1949). By Richard Arés, S.J. Mon- 
tréal: Les Facultés de Philosophie et de Théologie de la Com- 
pagnie de Jésus, 1949. Pp. 269. 


This book is an invaluable compilation of all documents and 
oral statements by the Popes and the Hierarchy of the United 
States, France and Great Britain, as far as they are related to 
the League of Nations and the United Nations. The facts, the 
principles, and the program of the Church are presented in 
three sections. The bibliography at the end of the book and the 
well chosen quotations make this work the authoritative source 
for all kind of research in the field. 

It is the purpose of this book to take a stand against two 
lines of hostile criticism of the Church, against those who claim 
a direct intervention of the Church in international matters, and 
at the same time against their opponents who declare the 
Church’s teaching and guiding in regard to an effective worid 
organization for the preservation of peace an intolerable inter- 
ference. The author abstains from developing any opinion of 
his own or from quoting other scholars and writers in the field. 
For the sociologist therefore the book is simply raw material 
out of which he may form ideas and thoughts about the question 
why the world does not follow the principles of the Church and 
how those principles derived from natural law and revelation 
are related to the problem of power; in other words, how they 
can be made accepted by peoples and governments. 


RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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Ethics and Society. By Melvin Rader. New York: Henry Holt 
& Company, 1950. Pp. xiii+367. $3.25. 


In this recent publication, Professor Rader attempts to de- 
velop a system of ethics which he believes would be the basis of 
present-day social reconstruction. He proceeds to this ambitious 
task by endeavoring to answer two fundamental questions: 
“What is right social action?” and “What is a good social 
order?” Ancient and modern ethical systems are examined and 
evaluated in the light of the above questions. 

Ethical standards based upon natural or positive divine law 
are summarily dismissed with a typical statement such as the 
following: ‘‘No authoritarian standards, whether based upon 
custom, nature, god, or mind will any longer suffice” (p. 88). 
Selecting as his foundation the teleological ethics or in a wide 
sense utilitarian ethics, he maintains that “the qualitative en- 
richment and satisfaction of interests is the supreme goal of 
our aspirations” (p. 198). Interest is understood to be a feel- 
ing or emotion, or some attitude of prizing or disprizing. And 
the norm of human welfare becomes the complete physiological 
health of the personality (p. 238). 

The reader is impressed by the frequent and sincere appeals 
to preserve and enlarge upon Western culture, but his system 
will scarcely find acceptance among Catholic and the traditional 
Christian denominations, because of the secularistic spirit that 
pervades the whole work. 


One notable feature of the book is the able criticism of 
modern ethical theories, notably the errors of Individualism and 
Collectivism, but his treatment of Marxian morality is weakened 
considerably by the deliberate omission of the doctrine of Dia- 
lectical Materialism, and the implicit condonation of that false 
principle, namely, that a good end may justify a bad means 
(p. 342). 

Advanced students in sociology and philosophy, as well as 
teachers in these subjects, who desire to acquaint themselves 
with non-Catholic ethical theories, both modern and ancient, 
will find this volume interesting and informative. 

GERVASE CHUTIS, O.S.B. 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa. 


Religion in Human Experience. By John R. Everett. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1950. Pp. vi+515. $3.70. 


The purpose of this volume as stated in the preface, is to 
provide “at least an introduction into the hopes, fears, and ideals 
which go to make up religion.” The author gives a fairly dis- 
passionate account of the chief religious movements and their 
historical development. Although the major portion of the book 
deals with the four great religions — Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Judaism, and Christianity — Part VI which treats of “Religion 
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and the Modern World” is an instructive exposition of the un- 
fortunate progress which secularism has achieved among the 
non-Catholic religions of the world. 

The author evidently takes great pains to be impartial in 
the treatment of his subject. He shows no definite preference 
for any religious doctrine or position. On page 463 he manages, 
however, to revive the slanderous and oft-exploded statement 
that the end justifies the means, and ascribes the practice to the 
Jesuits. Likewise his account of the origin and evaluation of the 
Old and New Testaments follows the usual pattern of modern 
skepticism which places these inspired books into the same cate- 
gory of ordinary religious literature. 

The writer has done a commendable job in the planning of 
the book. His definitions are quite accurate. The inclusion of 
a glossary of terms and an index adds to the usefulness of the 
volume. The book is not for the general reader, but those who 
seek such information, and are critically competent to evaluate 
its data, will find much in it to broaden their knowledge of the 
world’s religious movements and their development. 

GERVASE CHUTIS, O.S.B. 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa. 


Good Will and Ill Will: A Study in Moral Judgments. By Frank 
Chapman Sharp. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1950. Pp. xi+248. $5.00. 


This series of studies by the late Professor Sharp might be 
described as an examination of the psychology of moral judg- 
ments. The purpose of the study seems to be to evaluate 
empirically various ethical theories. It is called by the author’s 
son in an introductory note an account of “an interaction be- 
tween benevolence, various aberrations of systematic benevo- 
lence, and malevolence, not between love and hate” (p. v). 

It is to be noted that Professor Sharp finds a difference be- 
tween benevolence and love, between malevolence and hate. This 
difference is not that between genus and species. Precisely what 
the difference is, it is difficult for one used to the terminology 
of scholastic philosophy to describe. It appears that benevolence 
adds to the idea of love the two-fold connotation of intellection 
(choosing means to an end) and of efficacy. 

The method followed in these studies was to present to stu- 
dents at the University of Wisconsin moral cases formulated in 
such a way that approval and disapproval of the described con- 
duct would spring from different types of moral judgments — 
and substantiate different ethical theories. 

As a result of his investigation the author finds confirmed 
his idea of utilitarianism which “1. either implicitly or explicit- 
ly recognizes the existence of an objective standard of conduct 
and 2. holds that an objectively right action is one that aims at 
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the maximum attainable good of those affected” (p. 239). A 
moral judgment, however, is defined as ‘a spontaneous reaction 
of the emotional and volitional nature, the inevitable conse- 
quence of the existence of certain desires” (p. 173). 

This is not the place to comment at length upon Professor 
Sharp’s philosophical conclusions, but it must be observed that 
the method employed in his interviews could easily have a 
seriously — if entirely unintended — deleterious effect upon the 
moral principles of his subjects. This would be particularly 
true of those whose judgments were rational — and defensible 
— but who were incapable of expressing the reason for their 
decisions. 

FRANCIS J. CORLEY, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order, St. Lowis, Mo. 


The Drama of Atheist Humanism. By Henri de Lubac, S.J. 
Translated by Edith M. Riley. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1950. Pp. x+253. $4.00. 


The men Father de Lubac chose to study as representatives 
of atheist humanism — Feuerbach, Nietzsche, and Comte — all 
belong to the nineteenth century. So also do the defenders of 
theism whom he includes, Kierkegaard, the Danish Protestant, 
and the Russian novelist Dostoevsky, an adherent of the Ortho- 
dox faith. With the exception of Kierkegaard who was more 
concerned with belief as a personal problem, the others singled 
out in this book were also concerned to show either that society 
could not be reconstructed on a basis of atheism, or on the con- 
trary that belief in God was a delusion or a myth, how the myth 
originated in men’s minds, and to substitute some other object 
of belief in its place as a basis for human life. Significantly 
none of these men had confidence in any intellectual or philo- 
sophical approach to the question of God’s existence and nature, 
the atheists taking it for granted that philosophy had nothing 
to say about the problem, if it did not make belief in God im- 
possible, while the theists insisted that, regardless of what phi- 
losophy might be able to say about God, religious faith in God 
was indispensable to give meaning to life and a sense of worth 
to human beings. 


It has often been remarked of late that belief in God is not 
waning for lack of intellectually respectable reasons to sustain 
it, but because increasing numbers of people come to view 
reasoning about God as something rather tiresome and not worth 
bothering about. Such people find it more interesting to be told 
about the supposed genesis and development of ideas than about 
their validity or truth content. Tell them that the idea of God 
or of religion was such and such among primitives, among the 
pre-Christian pagans, among the first Christians or later on, 
and the thought suggests itself that there is no point in asking 
“but are any of these views on God or religion true or false?” 
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They are whatever they are and one either takes them or leaves 
them as one feels inclined. Psychoanalysis has accustomed many 
people to this way of thinking. One ceases to ask about truth 
and falsehood and inquires instead into the motives which in- 
duce people to hold certain beliefs, or into the non-logical in- 
fluences that give rise to them. A somewhat similar viewpoint 
prevails in much of what is called the sociology of knowledge 
when inquiry into social conditions and influences is considered 
a sufficient “explanation” for the prevalence of any belief or 
conviction. Feuerbach, Nietzsche, and Comte resorted to such 
methods in dealing with religion. Feuerbach accounted for the 
origin of Christianity by tracing its spread to the economic 
misery of the poorer classes of people in the Roman Empire, 
a point of view also adopted by Marx. Comte considered re- 
ligion as something outmoded and to be replaced by science. 
Nietzsche saw in Christianity a product of the resentment felt 
by the weak against the strong. Father de Lubac is aware 
that their attitude toward Christianity motivates most of our 
contemporary atheism. He is also aware that psychological and 
sociological analysis of beliefs is not a one-way street; it can be 
turned to good account as he shows in this study. Almost a 
third of his book is devoted to Dostoevsky whose novels were a 
kind of imaginary experiment (Gedankenexperiment) tracing 
out the final implications and bankruptcy of atheism. Another 
third of the book is a careful examination of the development 
of Comte’s ideas and his relation to Christianity and Catholi- 
cism. This analysis of Comte will be of special interest to so- 
ciologists as it probes into the prepossessions which inspired the 
“father” of modern sociology. 
ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 


St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


The Sociology of Georg Simmel. Translated with an introduc- 
tion by Kurt H. Wolff. Glencoe, IIl.: The Free Press, 1950. 
Pp. lxiv+445. $5.50. 


The work of Georg Simmel was first made known in the 
United States through translations of several of his studies by 
Albion Small in the years about the turn of the century and later 
by Park and Burgess who incorporated excerpts from him in 
their Introduction to the Science of Sociology (1921). From 
then on various studies of his ideas began to appear in this 
country. Simmel taught philosophy at the University of Berlin 
from 1885 to 1914 and from then until his death in 1918 at the 
University of Strasbourg. Sociology was only one among a 
wide range of interests pursued by Simmel. In this field he 
considered Lazarus and Steinthal, the founders of Vélkerpsycho- 
logie, his most important teachers. It is a sign of the reviving 
American interest in the German sociologists that Simmel is 
now again presented in English after we have had translations 
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of Ténnies and Max Weber, sign of a felt need for more theo- 
retical and philosophical studies to complement empirical and 
quantitative methods in sociology. 


In his introduction Professor Wolff of Ohio State University 
sketches Simmel’s life, discusses his influence and translations 
of his writings in America, outlines his basic ideas and method, 
and furnishes valuable bibliographies of literature on Simmel, 
of his writings and translations available in English. The five 
parts of the book are headed: Fundamental Problems of Soci- 
ology (Individual and Society) ; Quantitative Aspects of the 
Group; Superordination and Subordination; The Secret and the 
Secret Society; Faithfulness and Gratitude, Negativity of Col- 
lective Behavior, The Stranger, Metropolis. 

Central to Simmel’s sociology are the ideas of “social form,” 
“sociation,” “interaction,” “superordination and subordination,” 
with types of analysis which were further developed in the work 
of von Wiese. Under the influence of the Neo-Kantian heritage, 
Simmel’s sociology put emphasis on processes rather than struc- 
tures. His “forms” are ways or modes of interacting which he 
abstracts from the behavior of individuals and groups by study- 
ing the kinds of superordination and subordination among them. 
He studies these relationships not so much by empirical observa- 
tion as by singling out illustrative material from his broad 
knowledge of history. Professor Wolff has done American 
sociologists a valuable service in making Simmel’s work avail- 
able in this English translation. 

ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 


St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Social Psychology. By Theodore M. Newcomb. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1950. Pp. xi+690. $4.50. 


In the first sentence of his preface, Dr. Newcomb calls at- 
tention to the endless production of textbooks on social psy- 
chology. The reason seems obvious: no really satisfactory text 
has yet appeared in this field. Catholic books on social psy- 
chology are, in the opinion of this reviewer, either too brief or 
too philosophical. Dr. Newcomb’s book avoids both these defects. 

On the other hand, his work implies a positivistic philosophy 
of man. Witness the trouble which he finds in describing human 
nature (pp. 49, 144). He concludes that the term had better 
be dropped, since it is ‘“‘a dangerous one to use scientifically.” In 
its place, he frequently substitutes the word “humans,” failing 
to recognize it as a poorly chosen adjective which really explains 
nothing. In this matter, Dr. Newcomb is only repeating the 
nominalistic evasions of most social psychologists with regard 
to one of their most fundamental concepts. He also follows 
their bad example in his use of the word “individual,” without 
making clear what noun this adjective modifies. 
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The preface of this work does something which every good 
book ought to do. By specifying Dr. Newcomb’s academic back- 
ground, it provides sufficient information for a proper evalua- 
tion of his opinions and conlusions. With psychoanalysis in- 
vading nearly all branches of social science today, every text 
in social psychology should cover this topic adequately. This 
Dr. Newcomb’s book does. Much attention is also paid to prob- 
lems of motivation, a field in which Dr. Newcomb has excelled. 
Part of this section is perhaps better suited to graduate study. 


In summary, it may be said that this work is as good as 
any other in a field which has not yet produced an “ideal” text- 
book. 

WILLIAM A. NOLAN, S.J. 


St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Social Psychology. By S. Stansfeld Sargent. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1950. Pp. x+519. $4.50. 


The ingredients of a textbook in Social Psychology have be- 
come fairly well standardized. Psychological, Sociological, Psy- 
chiatric and Anthropological materials will comprise the bulk 
of the book, such materials being variously arranged and em- 
phasized by different authors. All organize their presentation 
around the concept of social behavior: “the individual’s behavior 
as it affects, or is affected by, the behavior of others” (p. 3). 

Professor Sargent (Barnard College) has written the latest 
of these many college texts on social psychology. All of the 
materials one expects to find are present: an historical and 
methodological introduction, a section on the developing per- 
sonality in culture, chapters on motivation, social learning, the 
ego, frustration, symbolic communication, leadership and other 
role behaviors in group situations, public opinion, prejudice, 
propaganda and mass behavior. It is all there and well reported. 

The author calls his approach to the materials “an integrative 
interpretation” (sub-title) as distinguished from a strictly so- 
ciological or psychological interpretation. He therefore stresses 
“a field approach which includes learning and personality dy- 
namics, situational factors, and persons’ perceptions and inter- 
pretation of social situations” (p. iii). “The ‘field’ approach 
lies at the heart of systematic social psychology” (p. 18). 

As with most textbooks in the social and psychological 
sciences the beginning student looking for pat answers and dog- 
matic conclusions may experience confusion as he reads of the 
varied findings of hundreds of researches duly summarized by 
the author. But dogmatic conclusions about behavior in the 
group will not be found in a reliable text in a youthful science. 
A good foundation in the uses and limitations of the scientific 
method in the social and psychological sciences would lessen 
this confusion by showing that what is sought is a description 
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and assessment of the findings of scientifically responsible in- 
vestigators in a mushrooming area of research rather than a 
blueprint for action by the social engineer. 


The author’s approach is eclectic. He has no one theory to 
expound or uphold although “field theory” receives major em- 
phasis. His objective is to explain the problems of social psy- 
chology to students and not to impress his colleagues in social 
psychology. Selected supplementary references follow each 
chapter and include cross-references to the pertinent material 
contained in the two books of Readings edited by Newcomb- 
Hartley, and Britt. 

JAMES J. BURNS 
Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Experiments in Social Process: A Symposium on Social Psy- 
chology. Edited by James Grier Miller. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. x+205. $3.00. 


Significant recent research in the area of interpersonal rela- 
tions is concisely summarized in this collection of papers orig- 
inally presented at the University of Chicago in November, 1947. 
The purpose of the symposium was “to form some idea of the 
present status of the field of social psychology” (p. vi). Most 
of the contributors are with the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics at the University of Michigan although Harvard’s 
Department of Social Relations, and Cornell University are also 
represented. 


Two chapters set forth the methodology, objectives, and pro- 
cedures of current research in human relations. Five chapters 
describe selected research and experiments. Areas here cov- 
ered include experiments on the role of group belongingness 
(Catholic-Jewish), survey techniques and findings (economic 
behavior and morale), experiments in changing group pro- 
ductivity (chiefly in industrial settings) and comparative na- 
tional characteristics (German-American). The importance of 
learning theory for social psychology is the subject of another 
chapter and the book closes with a round-table discussion of 
“Social Psychology and the Atom Bomb.” 


The resulting volume is a very useful and informative de- 
scription of research and experimental techniques currently em- 
ployed in discovering knowledge about how men behave in social 
situations and how that knowledge can be applied in modifying 
attitudes and in increasing the efficiency of specific kinds of 
groups. 

The contributors’ concern with problems of methodology and 
their insistence in applying strictly the canons of scientific 
method is as impressive as is their caution in drawing conclu- 
sions. “Scientific knowledge is only one kind of knowledge, and 
in the field of human relations, it is not easy to come by” (pp. 3- 
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4). “Not all questions can be attacked by the methods of 
science. Problems of aesthetic worth, of ethical value, and of 
moral choice cannot be directly settled by the kind of research 
which verifies or refutes a factual proposition” (p.5). “The re- 
search is just beginning, the discipline is young” (p. viii). 

The orientation of the book is field dynamic and psychological 
because “Psychology has employed precise techniques more ex- 
tensively than any of the other social disciplines” (p. vi), but 
the problems attacked belong exclusively to neither psychology 
nor sociology. The content is a truly social-psychological con- 
tribution, selective rather than comprehensive in scope, and 
strictly empirical in approach. 

Since an important part of any course in social or psychologi- 
cal science will be devoted to answering the question of how the 
particular knowledge is acquired, such a book as this is extreme- 
ly valuable in illuminating the nature of methodology in current 
social psychology. It is reeommended particularly to the seventy 
or so persons teaching social psychology in the Catholic colleges 
of this country. 

JAMES J. BURNS 
Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Social Science Research Methods. By Wilson Gee. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. Pp. vii+3890. $4.00. 


The author’s claim to “considerable originality” in his ap- 
proach to social science research (p. v) is predicated on his 
efforts to lay a solid foundation for methodological discussion 
by a lengthy analysis of the nature of the social sciences, and on 
his efforts to meet the specific research needs of each of the 
social sciences. The first three chapters deal with the classifica- 
tion of science, the nature of the social sciences, and a review of 
trends and prospects in each of the social science disciplines. 
Chapters four and five discuss in turn the nature of research in 
general, and the theoretical problems of social science research. 
The following six chapters are devoted to specific methods: logi- 
cal, case, statistical, historical, survey, and experimental. The 
last chapter presents a useful summary on research organiza- 
tions in the social sciences. 

The emphasis in this volume on theoretical problems of re- 
search in each of the social sciences provides a useful and neces- 
sary approach to a complex and neglected area. But since the 
many practical problems of social science research receive only 
cursory treatment, the book will probably prove more useful as 
supplementary reading in sociological theory than as classroom 
text in research methods. The book’s most serious weakness, 
however, is its excessive use of quotations, a criticism which the 
author has foreseen and unsuccessfully, in the mind of this re- 
viewer, attempted to justify (p. vi). Undoubtedly the work rep- 
resents a prodigious amount of library research, but the net re- 
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sult is a haphazard collection of readings which suffers seriously 
from repetition, disunity, and, above all, from a lack of system- 
atic orientation and interpretation. The treatment, for example, 
of social sciences as normative sciences (pp. 116-20) and of 
sociology as a science (pp. 168-71) throws no new light on these 
problems, in fact succeeds in confusing them further by citing 
sources holding contradictory opinions without seriouly attempt- 
ing to analyze or resolve the different points of view. Further- 
more, at least nine out of every ten references are to publications 
of the nineteen-twenties or ’thirties, and first editions are often 
used even for standard references which have gone through sev- 
eral revisions. This would seem to be a serious defect in a field 
which has witnessed considerable progress and the development 
of improved techniques within the past ten years. 


THOMAS J. HARTE, C.Ss.R. 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Human Ecology. By James A. Quinn. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. ix+540. $5.00. 


Human ecology, the study of the relations between man and 
his material and spatial environment, does not directly include 
man’s non-material, cultural environment, nor the whole com- 
plex of his social needs. While ecological processes are sub- 
social in nature, the author points out that the awareness of 
human values is not relinquished. Geography, biology, eco- 
nomics and many other sciences contribute material to this new 
discipline, but it is more immediately concerned with the plan- 
ning of urban and rural areas, with the location of playgrounds 
and neighborhood centers, and with the distribution of popula- 
tion throughout the world. In an effort to simplify the matter, 
it has been said that human ecology includes the study of man’s 
entire human organism, his environment, and the relations be- 
tween the two, which still remains a very wide and uncoordi- 
nated field of study and investigation. 

In Part Three, Dr. Quinn takes up what he considers the 
heart of the whole subject, processes of a real change. The 
presentation and analyses are good but the use of charts and 
graphs made a decade ago weakens some of his conclusions. In 
the beginning of the book, the author insists that the spatial, 
functional, cultural complex of a region must be included if the 
work be human ecology, yet there is over-emphasis on the spatial 
and neglect of the functional and of the cultural, which is re- 
grettable. According to Dr. Quinn, man in his cultural setting 
plays a major role in shaping the relations between himself and 
his physical world, but his book stresses demographer’s studies, 
municipal statistics, and industrial maps and diagrams. 

The hypotheses of minimum cost, median location, and least 
effort, following the almost universal law of economic self in- 
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terest, are convincingly developed; the statement of the relation- 
ship between migration and mobility is valuable; the distinction 
between ecological and social levels of interaction is significant; 
and the as yet incomplete data on decentralization of industry, 
places of residence of divorced women, and family-marriage pat- 
terns, point to an interesting future development of the subject. 
As the book is such a scholarly work, a few month’s postpone- 
ment of publication to provide for the inclusion of studies based 
on the 1950 census would have been desirable. Human ecology 
is only in an intermediate stage of its development, so it cannot 
be helped that the book lacks a conclusion; in an excellent final 
paragraph the author takes note of this fact. Since it is a sys- 
tematic stocktaking of the data of human ecology, this book 
should be recommended to urban planning commissions, social 
agencies, and students in the social sciences. 


DOROTHY M. PARTON 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York 27, N.Y. 


Marriage and Family Relationships (revised). By Robert Geib 
Foster. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. Pp. xvi+316. 
$2.75. 


Here is a book that can be epitomized as a handbook for suc- 
cessful living. It differs from the average marriage manual in 
that it emphasizes the fact that an adult personality integrated 
around a sound philosophy of life is necessary for success in any 
human relationship. 

This book is divided into four parts. Part One, entitled 
“Personal Development in Relation to Marriage,” gives simple 
physiological, psychological, and social data which enables one 
to understand himself and others. Part Two, entitled “The 
Immediate Prelude to Marriage,” gives standard information 
on dating, courtship, and mate selection. Part Three, entitled 
“Evolving A Satisfactory Family Life,” discusses the various 
problems that the married, especially the newly married, face. 
Part Four, entitled “The Family and Democratic Society,” ex- 
plains the importance of the family to both individual and so- 
ciety, with an emphasis upon the fact that changes in the present 
family structure refer to new ways of exercising functions, 
rather than to new functions as such. 

The appendices to this work will be of special interest to 
the teacher. Appendix A, intended as reference for supple- 
mentary reading, contains 50 standard works on marriage and 
the family. Appendix B and Appendix C contain exercises for 
students, including questions college freshmen usually ask about 
marriage. Appendix D contains a premarital contrast inter- 
view blank which will enable a young person to check his own 
traits against those of his fiancee. Appendix E contains a list 
of marital counseling agencies in the United States. 
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Though Foster’s book contributes little to the study of mar- 
riage and the family, except a pleasant type of optimism, it does 
call to one’s attention that there is more need for considering 
the “unmarried” sociologically rather than psychiatrically. 
There are a few common sense statements about this state of 
life, pointing out some practical rules that one may follow if 
he must adjust to the single, rather than the married, state. 

As a practical, enthusiastic guidebook for those who look 
forward to marriage, and as a simple, personalized summary of 
essential facts for the young student, especially in high school 
and early college years, this book is adequate, since there is 
nothing offensive to common sense in it. But if one wishes a 
well-annotated, carefully analytical study of the structure, 
process, and content of a primary social relationship, with its 
accruing problems and possible solutions, he must look elsewhere. 

ANITA YOURGLICH 
Seattle University, Seattle, Washington. 


Women in Marital Conflict. By Florence Hollis. New York: 
Family Service Association of America, 1949. Pp. 236. $3.59. 


Some of the deeper aspects of marital conflict are brought to 
light in this excellent casework study of 100 marriages in which 
the wives were unhappy. Among the sources of marital con- 
flict encountered, as indicated by chapter titles, are these: ex- 
cessive dependence, parental ties, the need to suffer, rejection 
of femininity, sex response, relatives, cultural background, and 
economic factors. 


Considering the great emphasis placed on cultural similarity 
by premarital counselors, it is interesting to know that the 
author found “again and again that the cultural differences 
were being used as a pawn in the conflict rather than that they 
themselves were in any major sense a cause of the difficulty” 
(p. 123). This interpretation is applied to cases of mixed re- 
ligion as well as to other cultural differences such as nationality, 
rural or urban background, and socio-economic status. It is 
important to know the type of mixed marriage on which this 
conclusion is based, information which is not given, although 
it is stated that fifteen mixed marriages were studied, thirteen 
of which are reported on in this phase of the research. How- 
ever, it is unlikely that many of them involved Catholic partners 
since in the whole collection of cases only seven Roman Catholic 
couples were included, a limitation stemming from the type of 
agency from which the cases were taken (p. 10). 

In evaluating the results, some will quarrel with the author 
for the judgment that a separation represents “improvement.” 
While this may be accepted as true in exceptional cases, the pro- 
portion in this study seems too high — one-third of those “con- 
siderably improved” (the highest rating) and about one-fourth 
of those “somewhat improved.” In brief, marriage counseling 
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is made “easy” and loses some of its meaning if it becomes “sep- 
aration counseling” in too many cases. 

Of special interest to those who are directing family coun- 
seling agencies are the rating methods used to evaluate the de- 
gree of change and the quality of casework. In the absence 
of any universally accepted terminology to classify casework 
treatment the author supplies a system of her own: environ- 
mental modification, clarification, psychological support, and in- 
sight development. Since the author feels that family service 
agencies have the tools and personnel to do the job, she is op- 
posed to setting up special agencies for marriage counseling. 

The special value of this volume is twofold: it is required 
reading for advanced students of the family, and it will be in- 
valuable in programs designed to develop marriage counselors. 


GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Principles of Juvenile Delinquency. By Clement S. Mihanovich. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1950. Pp. 
ix+138. $2.00. 


In some one hundred an thirty pages Professor Mihanovich 
has presented a concise discussion of the causes, prevention, and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. The book is very carefully 
documented and shows evidence of considerable research. If 
used as a text it would undoubtedly have to be supplemented by 
outside readings and the author has provided a bibliography for 
this purpose. Some readers will probably feel that the opening 
chapter in which the writer discusses the problem of juvenile 
delinquency has been presented somewhat dramatically. While 
this makes for interesting reading a bald statement of arrest 
statistics may create a false impression. Most of these arrests 
were probably for minor offenses. Furthermore while the author 
states that it is no longer a matter of conjecture whether juvenile 
delinquency is waning or increasing, he provides only one set of 
statistics in the chapter and without referring to the Quarterly 
Crime Reports the reader cannot check the statement. 


In Chapter IV the author quarrels with the modernists who 
ignore man’s supernatural nature, grace and original sin. For 
this reason the book is certainly unique in its field because the 
writer rejects determinism and insists on viewing the whole man 
in terms of scholastic philosophy. Under these circumstances it 
should appeal to instructors in Catholic colleges. However, the 
other side of the case is presented so that the book can scarcely 
be termed one-sided. In his presentation of the opposite view- 
point the author shows its weakness. 

The merit of this publication rests in the fact that it satis- 
fies a long existing need for a suitable text in this field written 
from a Catholic viewpoint. Its brevity, however, prevented the 
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penetrating analysis of this problem which the author is emi- 
nently qualified to provide. 


JOHN J. KANE 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Criminology (revised). By Donald R. Taft. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1950. Pp. xiv+704. $5.50. 


This partial revision is of the edition of 1942. Those who 
liked that edition will find all that they valued here, brought 
down to date. Those who disliked the original will have little 
reason to rejoice at this revision. 

This is a comprehensive text, somewhat larger than the 
original despite the smaller and less legible type. Especially 
noteworthy is the amount of theory expounded. Despite Prof. 
Taft’s admission that criminology is really no science, that un- 
derstanding of motivation is incomplete, and determinism un- 
proved, he throughout insists that “Crime is a product” to the 
exclusion of free will (of which he nowhere shows adequate 
understanding). 

The author eliminates religion from a position of any im- 
portance by citing contradictory examples of its effects, which 
therefore are presumed to cancel out. And despite the sprink- 
ling of weasel words his treatment of morality is similarly dis- 
crediting. He suggests the following as a college sex code: 


“1. Though ‘necking’ is permissible and even advocated, it should 
stop short of actual intercourse. 

2. ‘Heavy necking’ should be confined to a couple who are ‘going 
steady.’ Though generally excluding intercourse this implies: 

38. A sort of temporary monogamy. 

4, Married couples should ideally be true to each other.” 


Prof. Taft makes crime the natural product of our competi- 
tive culture; white-collar on the upper level, no-collar on the 
lower. With much sympathy he cites the criminal’s slogan that 
we all have our rackets. Anything like crime elimination will 
require the substitution of a cooperative (socialistic) culture. 
His several references to criminal law in Soviet Russia are un- 
critical and give no suggestion of the millions being exploited 
in the slave camps of “corrective labor.” 

No mention will be found in this text of the oustanding re- 
sults of such child and youth saving efforts as those of Father 
Flanagan, of Don Bosco, or of our Good Shepherd homes. No 
such silence could be maintained about the efforts of J. Edgar 
Hoover, although the latter’s theories of crime and morals are 
our own. Prof. Taft is perplexed that Mr. Hoover should agree 
that “Crime is a product” but still maintain free will. 

No college that teaches its students to respect these theories 
of Prof. Taft need be surprised to find itself the scene of such 
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an “Empty Arms” tragedy as that of a Midwestern campus a 


few months ago. 
J. E. COOGAN, S.J. 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 


The Crime Problem. By Walter C. Reckless. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. Pp. xii+537. $4.25. 


Reckless has set a high standard in this, the first of the ACC 
Sociology Series. The book is well-written, interestingly done, 
and succeeds in presenting criminology in somewhat more hope- 
ful light than most texts by reason of the elimination of the 
two features which, in the opinion of the author, have retarded 
the study: long historical disquisitions and futile discussions of 
causative factors. He completely eliminates the former and sub- 
stitutes the behavior-sequence approach for the latter — “an 
effort is made to understand just where the violational behavior 
fits into the scheme of life of persons who become criminals 
(p. 30). 

Written to bridge the gap between the practitioner and the 
academician, the book is actually, and perhaps necessarily, more 
heavily weighted toward practice than theory, as its four divi- 
sions indicate: facts about ordinary crime; crime as a business, 
including professional, organized, and white-collar crime; affili- 
ated problems such as juvenile delinquency, prostitution, alcohol- 
ism, drug addiction, gambling, and vagrancy; and control, treat- 
ment, and prevention. Such factors as social class, sex, age, 
race and so on are treated throughout as “categoric risks,” 
which is evidently more realistic than treating them as “causes.” 

To gain insight into the philosophy of the author it is helpful 
to know some of the things that he advocates: abolition of the 
short-term sentence; adoption of the suspended judgment for 
minor offenders and of the ideal indeterminate sentence (one 
year to life) for others; strong probation and parole services; 
and integrated correctional services. 


Unique feature of the text is the appending of case histories 
to many of the chapters to illustrate various types of crime and 
treatment. As the student painstakingly reads and discusses 
these (the longest, a probation case, covers 20 pages) he will 
attain a much better insight than the reading of many pages of 
text material would provide. Besides the cases, other documen- 
tary material is reproduced such as the instructions to the 
parolee and the New Jersey recommendations for operating 
police lockups. Excellent illustrations depict some of the bad 
features of jails and some of the good features of other in- 
stitutions. 

Despite the rather pleasant tone of the book, the student is 
told that “‘more is known about what is not true of crime than is 
known about what is true” (p. 29). There is no sidestepping 
unpleasant truths. The Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study is 
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undoubtedly ‘“‘the most important experiment in delinquency pre- 
vention ever conducted in the United States” (p. 508), yet its 
results failed to show any significant differences between those 
pre-delinquents who received intensive guidance and those who 
did not. Reckless likewise shows the limitations of coordinating 
councils, the Shaw-McKay studies, the Gluecks’ settling-down 
research (they “leave us with destiny on our hands’’) and many 
other efforts to probe into or to treat criminality. 

Although he recognizes that a consistent ethical front and 
the implanting of strong moral fiber are strong factors in pre- 
vention, he makes a statement we well might ponder: “When 
sectarian groups succeed in implanting strong moral tissues, they 
are usually weak in preparing the person for facing challenges 
and crises in the larger society beyond the milieu in which he 
was reared” (p. 500). The subject of free will is not specifically 
treated, but there is recognition that one of the most important 
factors in rehabilitation is the will to reform. 

The book has a “recent” air, with the inclusion of 1948 sta- 
tistics, discussion of black market operations, and recent al- 
coholism studies. All in all, The Crime Problem will be general- 
ly well liked by students and teachers. 


GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Social Anthropology. By J. S. Slotkin: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1950. Pp. xviii+604. $4.75. 


During the last twenty years the interests of many an- 
thropologists have become increasingly sociological. Social in- 
stitutions and behavior on both the primitive as well as the 
civilizational levels have been investigated so intensely that a 
new branch of the science of man has arisen, Social Anthropol- 
ogy. A great deal of this material has appeared in the anthro- 
pological journals and books but one frequently finds valuable 
reports in sociological and even psychiatric publications. There 
has long been a crying need for a compendium that will bring 
all contributions in the field of Social Anthropology together in 
some unified manner. The text by Slotkin with this very title is 
not the book we have been looking for. 

This book is a hodgepodge of a thousand and one quotations 
from here, there and everywhere. Between 90 and 95% of the 
work consists of verbatim quotations. The sources range all 
the way from the Athanasian Creed to the latest American com- 
munity study. The reader must feel that he is experiencing a 
fantastic nightmare when he finds Hesiod, a 19th century book 
on Russia, an ancient Hindu manuscript, an 18th century Jour- 
nal on a tour through the Hebrides and the inscription on an 
Egyptian tomb quoted on the same page. 
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Slotkin’s original contributions to the book appear as a sort 
of interlinear guide through this amorphous mass, a few lines 
to a page. These efforts are so abominably erroneous and mis- 
leading as to be almost blasphemous. “Dogma is supernatural 
theory ...it takes the form of myth or creed.” “Dogma is 
based on the existence of one or more immaterial powers known 
as mana. About the easiest way to explain mana is to compare 
it with electromagnetism.” “Spirits make it easier to adjust to 
our environment because they humanize it.” “The mores of 
the group are considered to be just as eternal and immutable 
as natural law.” It would serve no purpose to cite more of this 
nonsense. An anthropologist can only hope that those who are 
honestly interested in the field of Social Anthropology will not 
have the misfortune to seek that information in Slotkin’s Social 
Anthropology. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V. D. 


De Paul University, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Midwinter Rites of the Cayuga Long House. By Frank G. 
Speck. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1949. Pp. xiiit+192. xvi plates. $4.00. 


Ethnologists have long been under the false impression that 
through a long-continued leveling process all the different tribes 
which went to make up the Iroquois Confederacy destroyed any 
originality they may have had severally. By the sixteenth cen- 
tury, they figure, there has been only one Iroquois wniform cul- 
ture. Professor Speck for the last forty years has successfully 
proven that such uniformity simply did not exist. 

This text describes the Long House religious ceremonies of 
the Cayuga tribe. Dr. Speck began collecting these data in 
1931 on the Delaware-Munsee reservation in Oklahoma and con- 
tinued among the Cayuga themselves resident on the Six Na- 
tions Reserve in Ontario, Canada, since 1768. It will come asa 
great surprise to many that after 350 years of white contact 
these rites are still carried out each year with great fidelity. As 
a matter of fact, there is weighty evidence which points to a 
great upheaval in Iroquoian social and religious history effected 
by a Seneca prophet, Handsome Lake by name, who introduced 
his reform and changes at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Speck gives him credit for changing the name of the Iroquoian 
supreme being from “Controller” to “Creator.” Also the fourth 
angel who controls the universe with the other three has been 
identified with Christ. Here is an excellent example of what 
anthropologists call syncretism, a process wherein Christian 
ideas are fused and identified with features of native religion 
and superstition, much to the despair of the missionary. 

Some of the outstanding features of Cayuga religion are its 
highly social character, immortality of the soul and belief in 
future existence, a kind of dual deism (principles of good and 
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evil) a strong father-offspring relationship patterned upon a 
guardian Father-Creator and his children, resort to confession 
as a purge from sin, the psychotherapeutic influences of the 
ceremonial dances, profound worship of a High God, ritual 
thanksgiving for the blessings of nature and the universe of life. 


SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, 8.V. D. 
De Paul University, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Man in the Primitive World. By E. Adamson Hoebel. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. xii+543. $5.00. 


Utilizing the findings of physical, archeological, and cultural 
anthropology, Dr. Hoebel, professor of anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, has written a book about preliterate society, 
which would serve the purpose of both the undergraduate and 
the layman. To achieve this purpose, the text has two principal 
aims: to reappraise and reformulate the available data, and to 
bring the conclusions of anthropology to bear upon the problems 
of modern society. 

It is divided into five parts: ancient man and prehistoric 
culture, race and culture, primitive society (subsistence and 
crafts, marriage and kin, status and social role, property, social 
control, and religion), and society and culture. Of these, the 
weakest sections are religion and society and culture (especially 
the question of cultural evolution). 

The instructor using this text will have to implement the 
following major shortcomings: no systematic discussion of 
theory and methodology, lack of interpretation of the descrip- 
tive material in many instances, and the modernist slant on 
many crucial points. The modernist point of view and excur- 
sions into ‘‘common-sense” thinking lead the author to make a 
number of erroneous and biased statements. Some examples 
are: celibacy of the Catholic clergy is tied in with the “prin- 
ciple of skewed elaboration of culture” and “the psychotic and 
neurotic quirks of the repressed personality”; premarital sex 
activity “can provide an intimate test of compatibility of mating 
pairs’; “there are no social classes but thinking makes them so”’; 
“Catholic injunction (sic!) against divorce”; “bride price” 
should read bride gift; and “sociologically determined” should 
read socially determined. 

In the last analysis, despite these shortcomings, the author 
has written a descriptive, well-illustrated, readable and general- 
ly reliable text for the undergraduate. There is an extensive 
glossary and a well-selected bibliography. 


CHESTER A. JURCZAK 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Selected Writings of Edward Sapir in Language, Culture, and 
Personality. Edited by David G. Mandelbaum. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1949. Pp. xv+617. $6.50. 
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Of the four or five giants that American anthropology has 
produced (Boas, Dixon, Kroeber, Sapir), the one endowed with 
the most brilliant native talents was certainly Edward Sapir. 
As Mandelbaum, the editor of this selection of his more inacces- 
sible writings, introduces this incomparable work, he ‘‘was one 
of those rare men among scientists and scholars who are spoken 
of by their colleagues in terms of genius.” His great talents are 
manifest in every phase of the difficult field of linguistics, both 
primitive and modern. His interests in culture were mainly 
psychological but he is the author of the best American contri- 
bution to the “historical method of interpretation” in anthro- 
pology. This monograph, Time Perspective in Aboriginal Amer- 
ican Culture, one of the classics in this field of ethnology, is in- 
cluded in this collection. Therein Sapir’s intuitive insights in 
historical reconstruction are highly illuminating especially in 
pointing out the deficiencies of the Culture Area Method of 
Wissler. 

Credit must also be given to Sapir for the inspiration he 
gave to what has become a whole new field of anthropology, 
namely, the interplay between Culture and Personality. Almost 
all of the scientists who are pursuing culture and personality 
studies today were his students. He also stimulated the applica- 
tion of psychiatry as an auxiliary science to aid in the study of 
man. 

In all his writings Sapir is ever the artist. One is not sur- 
prised to find that he was the author of hundreds of poems. A 
list is given at the end of this text. 

Among these Selected Writings 23 articles deal with the Na- 
ture of Language, the American Indian Languages, and the 
Indo-European and Semitic Languages. His contribution to the 
study of Culture ranges from Culture in General and American 
Indian studies, all the way to articles on Literature and Music. 
The selection in this section “The Meaning of Religion,” is the 
only flaw in the book. For Sapir, religion is ““man’s never-ceas- 
ing attempt to discover a road to spiritual serenity across the 
perplexities and dangers of daily life.” Religion, he goes on to 
say, “does not presuppose a definite belief in God,” in fact “‘be- 
lief is not a properly religious concept at all, but a scientific 
one.... Sin is almost amusingly abhorrent to the modern mind,” 
and finally, “Religion is the enemy of self satisfaction.” What 
a pity that such a brilliant man should come to the following 
conclusion of despair: ‘“‘The mind that is intellectualist through 
and through is necessarily baffled by religion, and in the attempt 
to explain it makes little more of it than a blind and chaotic 
science.” 

The third section consists of ten essays on the Interplay of 
Culture and Personality. Here again many of his “flashes of 
vision” have proven to be programmatic and pioneering in a 
new field of anthropological research. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V. D. 


De Paul University, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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A Soviet History of Philosophy, translated by William Edgerton. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1950. Pp. 58. $1.00. 


Industrial Management in the USSR. By A. Arakelian, trans- 
lated by Ellsworth L. Raymond. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1950. Pp. 168. $3.00. 


Soviet Imperialism. By Ernest Day Carman. Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1950. Pp. 175. $3.25. 


Titles one and two represent recent translations of Soviet 
works by experts of the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies, a 
committee appointed by the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties and the Social Science Research Council. As the intro- 
ductory notes make clear, these translations do not reflect the 
opinions of the Joint Committee, but only of the original Soviet 
authors. 

A Soviet History of Philosophy is a very short work, being, 
in fact, only a prospectus of a larger study which is still under 
consideration in top Soviet academic circles. The finished 
product will consist of a complete history of philosophy from 
ancient to modern times according to the “correct Marxist- 
Leninist-Stalinist orientation.” 

The second translation, Industrial Management in the USSR, 
should prove eminently useful to students of economic history. 
In the first third of this work, capitalistic corporation finance 
is reviewed and condemned according to approved Leninist 
norms. But one can detect in Arakelian’s censures a certain ad- 
miration for the decadent ways of bourgeois finance. 


The middle section, which covers the history of the economic 
aspects of the Socialist Experiment in the USSR, frankly ad- 
mits that, in the past, there were conspicuous failures among 
the economic adventures of the Socialist Fatherland. The final 
section, of course, shows how these earlier imperfections have 
been rectified. Current Soviet administration of industrial en- 
terprises, as well as of cooperatives, is held up as a model for 
all truly progressive economies. Industrial Management in the 
USSR clearly shows that, in the course of the years, Soviet econ- 
omists have learned much from their study of decadent bourgeois 
capitalism. Imitation is still the sincerest flattery. 

Ernest Carman’s Soviet Imperialism is an original work 
dealing with Russia’s relentless drive toward world domination. 
It covers the ten-year period beginning with the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact. First comes a detailed consideration of Russia’s acquisi- 
tions behind the Iron Curtain. Then follows a study of the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements and of their consequences in 
Europe and Asia, especially in China. 

Mr. Carman also devotes much space to Russia’s relations 
with countries of the Near East and with her less well-known 
neighbors in Central Asia. He emphasizes Soviet exploitation 
of the doctrine of self-determination of nationalities. The 
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foreign policy of the USSR requires common boundaries with 
the backward peoples of Asia, so that, by granting special favors 
to members of a given nationality who happen to be living on 
the Soviet side of the border, other members of the same nation- 
ality will want to be united with their brethren who are under 
Soviet rule. In this manner, the USSR aims to make its “libera- 
tion movements” spontaneous. According to Mr. Carman, Soviet 
attention to national minorities in Asia has paid better dividends 
than the Western powers care to admit. 

He further points out that the Soviet Government now holds 
the sale of Alaska to the United States to have been ‘‘a wrong- 
ful act” on the part of the Czar. Claims to the State of Cali- 
fornia are based upon Russian exploration and temporary settle- 
ment in that area. Since the USSR openly declares its intention 
to acquire all territory to which it has historical title, Califor- 
nians can no longer bask in untroubled sunshine. Mr. Carman 
also emphasizes the fact that unlimited aggression will be the 
guiding principle of Soviet foreign policy for many years to 
come. 

WILLIAM A. NOLAN, S.J. 


St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


The Jews: Their History, Culture, and Religion. Edited by 
Louis Finkelstein. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949. Two volumes, pp. xxxiii+1431. $12.00 per set. 


This two-volume monograph is intended to serve as a “force 
for deeper and better understanding of the Jewish cultural and 
religious contribution to mankind.” To this laudable end, its 
competent editor, scholar and president of the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary of America, Dr. Finkelstein, has edited a dis- 
tinguished series of thirty-five monographs with the collabora- 
tion of eminent Jewish and non-Jewish scholars. The scholarly 
essays are organized under four general areas: the history of 
Judaism and the Jews from the biblical period to the present 
day; the role of Judaism in civilization with emphasis on the 
Jewish contribution to the fields of literature, philosophy, ethics, 
social welfare, education, music, art, medicine, science and poli- 
tics; the sociology and demography of the Jews, including an- 
thropological, community, economic and statistical studies of the 
Jews; and the Jewish religion. 

Besides the section on the sociology of the Jews, the Catholic 
sociologist will find the following discussion useful and interest- 
ing: historical account of Christian persecutions of the Jews 
(some erroneous statements about the role of the papacy in these 
persecutions) ; the rejection of pragmatism and rank empiricism 
in the discussion of religion, mysticism, and the Bible; the re- 
ciprocal process of diffusion operating in the interaction be- 
tween Jews, Christians and others, for example the influence 
of Jewish synagogue music on the plain chant of the Catholic 
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Church and of Christian scholasticism on Jewish philosophy; 
and lastly an appendix giving cross-indexed answers to twenty- 
nine most frequently raised questions about Jews. 

The omission of a chapter on Jewish Palestine and the State 
of Israel due to war conditions is to be regretted. The deliberate 
omission of the subject of anti-Semitism is especially regrettable. 
A critical analysis of the various displacement, projection, and 
symbolic theories of Petegorsky, American Jewish Committee, 
Freud, Trachtenberg, Browne, Rose, Beard, Ichheiser, Samuel 
and others would have been welcomed, since some of these 
theories, when examined, are found wanting any scientific basis 
and are only shrill gibberish. An erroneous statement by Cecil 
Roth shows influence of one of these theories: 


The church, moreover, considered it desirable to keep the Jews in a 
position of drastic inferiority, in order to prevent them from exer- 
cising an undue influence on those whose Christianity was still some- 
what tenuous, as well as to demonstrate for its own purposes that 
the crime of Calvary was being atoned (pp. 216-217). 


An omission not noted by the editor is the important study of 
the Jews as an ethnic group, including an ecological study of 
the Jews in the ghetto and in polyethnic areas. 


Irrespective of these few limitations, this monumental mono- 
graph provides a scholarly, authoritative and interesting insight 
into the history and culture of Judaism and Jews. Excellent 
references, notes, and bibliography add to its value as a refer- 
ence work. 

CHESTER A. JURCZAK 


College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


The Economic Role of the State. By William A. Orton. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. x+193. $3.00. 


This work is no dire prophecy of the “road ahead” although 
its theme is broadly similar. Professor Orton looks rather to 
the road behind in analyzing the fundamental principles of gov- 
ernment action in economic life. His analysis is however more 
philosophical than economic or historical. 


With the ease of the classic essayist, Orton probes the role 
of voluntarism in the democratic community, the moral nature 
of the state, its authority, its function in the search for security. 
Perhaps the best chapters are those which relate the traditional 
concepts of distributive and commutative justice to modern eco- 
nomic society. 

The book will well repay reading by “liberals” of the “old” 
school and the “new,” precisely because it will satisfy neither. 
The former will find no extolling of traditional individualism 
nor of competition. The latter will find that the barriers to gov- 
ernment action are much more real than Hayek, Flynn, et al. 
have succeeded in indicating. Political action can be over-valued 
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as an instrument of social reconstruction. Both schools may 
make the mistake of dismissing this convert to Catholicism with 
the epithet “medieval” because his arguments rest solidly on 
scholastic social philosophy. 

But this reviewer cannot see that Professor Orton has 
bridged the gap between the ideal state in a secure economy 
and the real state faced by the urgencies of insecurity. The 
fact that stop-gap measures tend to perpetuate themselves is in 
itself no valid reason for denying that the gap exists and must 
be bridged. Do not the papal encyclicals distinguish clearly be- 
tween the roles of the state in both situations? The merit of 
Orton’s point of view lies in the perspective it provides. There 
is always danger of losing that perspective in gazing too long at 
immediate emergencies. His work is an excellent antidote for 
such potentially disastrous myopia. 

JOSEPH L. KERINS, C.Ss.R. 
Mt. St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 


International Relations in the Age of the Conflict Between 
Democracy and Dictatorship. By Robert Strausz-Hupé and 
Stefan T. Possony. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1950. Pp. xiii+947. $6.00. 


This is a very unusual book which will be of lasting value. 
Such a prognostic can be made of very few textbooks on Inter- 
national Relations because most of them are filled with rather 
perishable material, namely facts and figures. But this book 
offers ideas, really thought-provoking ones. Closely linked to 
the concrete situation in which the world finds itself today, it 
tries to bring out the true nature and the operation of diplomacy. 
It shows the actual function of power within the structure of 
society and thus gives power its meaningful place in the organ- 
ization of the world, i.e., within the relations of the great powers. 
This emphasis on things as they are, and not as they ought to 
be, justifies the statement on the book’s jacket that it “offers 
a realistic, non-ideological treatment.” However in their ap- 
proach and motivation the authors are far from being “non- 
ideological,” they take a very definite stand: their purpose is 
to fight for Democracy and Freedom. For this very reason they 
want to make it clear that higher standards of living and ideals 
are not enough but that these two weapons have to be imple- 
mented by a third one — military power, or (as they also say) 
by strength and the skill to use it. 

Only against the background of this aim, can the reader 
appreciate what the authors have actually done. They offer a 
“non-ideological” analysis of the dynamics of international poli- 
tics. They do it by conceiving of foreign policy as a game. 
In this sense they describe diplomacy in the first part of their 
book. The second part speaks of the chips, the elements of 
power. The third part develops the rules of the art of the pos- 
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sible, partly by studying the techniques applied in the two world 
wars. The fourth part, centered around national security and 
armament problems, including atomic politics, is called: ““New 
Rules?” Soviet foreign policy is discussed whereas our own 
foreign policy is presented and evaluated under the significant 
name of “U. 8. Conduct.” The final part, “the stakes,” deals 
with peace and peace enforcement. It contains a chapter on 
the functional approach to peace in which the authors develop 
the idea that international cooperation in nonpolitical matters 
may be carried over into the sphere of politics. 

The book contains a good bibliography and brings to the 
reader important documents, from a Pitt memorandum of 1805 
to the North Atlantic Pact. 

The authors, expert political and military scientists, who 
also know enough of that kind of mathematics served so well 
during the war (John Von Neumann), have given us a book 
that should be read by every sociologist; it is a study in inter- 
group relations in the realm of the world society which consists 
of nations as the basic units. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Catholic Social Principles. By Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., Ph.D. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1950. Pp. 
xxviii+804. $6.00. Text, $4.50. 


In this comprehensive volume, Father Cronin generously sets 
at the disposal of American students and scholars the fruits of 
many years of intense research, experience and teaching. In 
1945, Economic Problems and Analysis was published by the 
same author; and in 1948, Catholic Social Action. The former 
is a textbook in Economics, the latter a manual for social action. 
Both of these pevious works have given proof of great value. 
Catholic Social Principles, however, is not just the next volume 
in the series. It is the principal volume, the crowning work. 


In this book Father Cronin “offers an explanation of Catholic 
Social Principles in the light of American Life’ (Introduction, 
p. x). The book is designed to meet a long-standing and very 
distinct need, viz., that of a well-thought-out, sound, scholarly 
and yet down-to-earth, readable and intelligible explanation of 
the social doctrine of the Church as applied to American eco- 
nomic life. While this was a formidable task, Father Cronin 
was the very man for it. His background in Economics, his 
years of teaching of the principles of social doctrine and his 
experience are reflected in this very balanced study which aims 
at providing the greatest benefit to the greatest number. 

The study is divided into three parts. The first deals with 
the general teaching of the Church as regards the social order. 
He begins with the historical approach, and in turn brings out 
clearly the teaching authority of the Church with particularly 
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clear and opportune words on the binding force of the Encycli- 
cals. Then the principles themselves are placed under the mi- 
croscope of analytical scrutiny, and into the test-tube of prac- 
tical application. The whole first part culminates in a serious 
and very interesting study of the Industry Council Plan, the 
ideal social order outlined in Quadragesimo Anno. For this 
study of the Industry Council Plan, American students should be 
deeply grateful to Fr. Cronin. It is a distinct contribution to 
the field in the English language. And it is a happy edition and 
completion of his previous studies in Economic Analysis and 
Problems. While principles receive due emphasis, and the 
quality of adaptability in the ICP is brought out, perhaps the 
note of “naturalness” might have been further urged to good 
effect. For, there is not merely question of a new type of 
organization on a higher level than that of either Labor or 
Management; the ICP is the original, the natural social order. 
Father Cronin is exceptionally deep-sighted in his study of 
the functions of the Industry Council, and his open mind leads 
the student and scholar through various mis-understandings to 
the convincingly clear position that he takes. The question of 
price controls (p. 237-40) is illustrative of this. This question, 
highly discussed by American scholars, is handled in admirable 
style. Principles are recalled and applied consistently; conclu- 
sions are reached firmly and the light of practical application is 
flashed upon these. The search for truth is ever uppermost in 
mind throughout the discussion, and the atmosphere is per- 
meated with deference and modesty. Father Cronin takes his 
stand, on the side of the angels, we believe, in favor of an in- 
direct control of prices through the enforcement of justice in 
the market place. Direct fixing of prices would not insure har- 
mony between individual rights and the common good. 

The second part of the book applies the social principles to 
the economic order. Four agencies are studied separately: cap- 
ital, labor, the State, and the Church. The rights, duties, ideals 
and roles of each are discussed. 

The third part presents a survey of American Catholic Social 
thought. The author deals first of all with the authoritative 
teachings of the Hierarchy, the teachings and statements of the 
NCWC Social Action Department and of Msgr. Ryan. He fol- 
lows up with an investigation of over-all positions taken in con- 
temporaneous Catholic circles. The merit and value of these 
positions are carefully weighed; the chaff is separated from the 
wheat. In the final chapter valuable suggestions are given 
concerning an educational program on all levels. 

A comprehensive work of this type has its highly valuable 
features. All the questions are dealt with in scholarly fashion. 
Authorities in many languages have been consulted. The author 
is obliged at times to treat some problems less completely. The 
book cannot be a specialized treatise on each and every par- 
ticular problem. It is unavcidable that perhaps at times one 
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might wish for more. Generous references and book lists make 
further investigation easy enough for the student. For example, 
the question of the relationship of the Church as employer to its 
employees leaves the student with a craving for more. Is this 
relationship, in the last analysis, one of equal to equal? 


The presentation in Catholic Social Principles is such as to 
be very helpful to the student. A generous, and select, and 
up-to-date use of papal texts will help the student to become 
familiar with these. Indices and reading lists abound. The 
Bruce Publishing Co. has outdone itself to give this singularly 
valuable work the best in modern printing. 

In his Introduction, Archbishop Alter indicates that Fr. 
Cronin’s latest work might serve for general use among students 
of social science, and especially in colleges and seminaries where 
it should prove an excellent textbook. May its use be wide- 
spread and immediate. This book is of the highest quality. 


JOHN P. WALSH, O.M.I. 
De Mazenod Scholasticate, San Antonio, Texas. 








SHORT NOTICES 


Character Assassination. By Jerome Davis. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1950. Pp. xix+259. $3.00. 


There is much good and some questionable material in this book 
which is a protest against “smear campaigns” directed toward individuals 
and groups. Unless one agrees perfectly with the author’s philosophy and 
outlook he will not always agree with the classifications, i.e., whether 
specific campaigns were justified or not. Although there is a considerable 
amount of documentation one would hardly call this a scholarly work be- 
cause of the popular style in which it is written; the author evidently 
intended it for popular consumption. Jerome Davis devotes chapters to 
propaganda campaigns which have been directed against the Presidents, 
Jews, Negroes, Labor, Religion, and Jerome Davis. In all of these he is 
generally on solid ground, but some would not agree with his categorizing 
the Broklyn Tablet and Prof. John T. Ellis of Catholic University as 
“character assassins.” There are critical chapters on the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities and on the work of the Loyalty Boards. The 
greatest criticism of the book is the tendency to call a person or organiza- 
tion all white or all black, whereas accurate evaluation in many cases 
would require greater discrimination than the limited space devoted to 
Character Assassination permits. 


Tensions Affecting International Understanding. By Otto Klineberg. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1950. Pp. xi+227. Paper, 
$1.75; cloth, $2.25. 


This survey of research is part of UNESCO’s “Tensions Project” 
and covers four areas: personality in relation to nationality, national 
stereotypes, attitudes and their modification, and influences making for 
aggression. 

In his preface, Donald Young has pointed out perhaps the greatest 
contribution of this work: it gives “form and direction to a previously 
unstructured area of social knowledge.” 

But there are other contributions. Out of his rich background as a 
social psychologist, Dr. Klineberg is not content merely to summarize the 
research of others. He compares and comments on conflicting findings, 
skillfully points up the advantages and limitations of various techniques 
and methods of research, and suggests many areas for future research. 
The work will be welcomed by students of social psychology and interna- 
tional relations, as well as by directors of research. 


Education for International Understanding. By Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., 
editor. New York: America Press, 1950. Pp. 46. $0.25. 


Five significant articles are combined in this pamphlet. Revs. Wil- 
liam L. Lucey, S.J., and Paul W. Facey, S.J., outline the principles of 
international organization in “The Nations Form One Great Society.” 
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Rev. Robert Hartnett, S.J., presents a succinct analysis of democratic and 
totalitarian ideologies in “Ideological Guide through World Chaos.” Rev. 
Jerome D’Souza, S.J., in “U.N.: Seminar or Parliament!?” concludes that 
it is the former, and expresses faith in change by discussion and the power 
of the human spirit. Mons. Frederick G. Hochwalt pleads for greater 
understanding and sketches accomplishments in “UNESCO and Agreement 
of Men’s Minds,” and Rev. Edward A. Conway, S.J., skillfully compares 
the respective positions of Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.Ss.R., and Dr. Hans 
A. Bethe in “A Moralist, a Scientist, and the H-Bomb.” This is truly a 
valuable collection, suitable for both high school and college classes. 


Management Behavior and Foreman Attitude. By David N. Ulrich, 
Donald R. Booz, and Paul R. Lawrence. Boston: Harvard University, 
1950. Pp. vii+56. $0.75. 


The authors spent eight months in observing problems of human rela- 
tionships in a postwar factory, chosen because it reflected many of the 
tensions and instabilities of an intensely competitive industry characterized 
by experimentation and rapid technical change. The significance of the 
study is heightened by the fact that the focus of attention was the fore- 
man, even though the findings are similar to those of other studies not so 
orientated: management cannot ignore the personalities of its emplovees 
if it desires to secure optimum efficiency in the plant. This pamphlet is 
interestingly written, especially Chapter IV, “The Foreman: The Main 
Link.” It is a valuable addition to our growing literature in industrial 
sociology. 


Human Relations in Modern Business. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1949. Pp. xii+52. $0.60. 


This statement, which is subtitled “a guide for action sponsored by 
American business leaders,” is an excellent presentation of right principles 
and practices in labor-management relations. The advisory committee is 
studded with familiar names including Fathers Brown, Clancy, Cronin, 
Donnelly, Friedl, Gallagher, Gordon, Higgins, Masse, Monaghan, McGowan, 
and Twomey. It is reported that several of the foregoing had much to do 
with the formulation of the statement and the reading of it offers ample 
evidence that such could well be the case. Part I presents basic principles 
with great emphasis on teamwork and cooperation. Part II offers prac- 
tical applications to such down-to-earth problems as grievances, profit- 
sharing, labor unions, management rights, wages, productivity, and de- 
pressions. The business leaders who signed the introduction are John D. 
Biggers, Curtis E. Calder, Erle Cocke, Frank M. Folsom, Robert W. John- 
son, Herman W. Steinkraus, and Jack I. Straus. If other business leaders 
read, believe in, and follow this guide, a tremendous change for the better 
in labor-management relations is a foregone conclusion. 
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Recent Articles with Special Pertinence for Catholic Sociologists 


Allers, Rudolf, “Ethics and Anthropology, The New Scholasticism, 24 (3): 
237-62. July 1950. 


An answer to the moral relativism of today and an apologetic of 
philosophical ethics lie in a more comprehensive and scientific study of 
psychology and cultural anthropology, according to Professor Allers. This 
paper, previously presented to a meeting of the District of Columbia — 
Maryland Conference of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
is both a criticism of current thought in these fields and a challenge to 
Catholics to regard these areas of research as necessary for arriving at 
the truth of these sciences and for assisting ethics by providing factual 
data for the valid application of ethical principles and empirical support 
of them. 

As the philosophical science of the principles by which man directs 
his actions in order to perfect his personality and to attain his destiny, 
ethics is based on the truth of the essential immutability of human nature 
and the natural law. It is normative since it lays down the “oughtness” 
of human actions. As such, it cannot stop with general speculative prin- 
ciples but must apply them to the concrete situations of individuals and 
social groups, if ethics is not to be sterile and unrelated to real life. 

To substantiate the essential immutability of human nature and its 
fundamental ways of acting throughout all the variable expressions of 
individual and social existence, to prove that the demands of ethics do 
not exceed the powers of man, and to supply the facts needed for the 
application of principles, ethics must use generously the findings of 
empirical psychology and cultural anthropology. It can do so without 
fear for, rather than disproving the tenets of traditional ethics, these 
sciences are powerful allies when pursued with an unbiased scientific 
method. 


Professor Allers recognizes that, until quite recently, psychology has 
been vitiated in its method by an arbitrary determinism and subjectivism, 
as illustrated in the genetic approach of Freud and other schools of 
thought. Confusing the antecedents of actions, which are said to be “sym- 
bolized” by the phenomenon observed, with the actual efficient cause of 
such behavior, psychologists have denied the existence of rational free- 
determination in man. Such followers of naturalism as Paul Weiss, Erich 
Fromm and E. Bergler, reacting against this subjective relativism, seek to 
erect a new ethics by an unprejudiced analysis of human nature. 

Much the same relativism has existed in the field of cultural anthro- 
pology due to such factors as medieval nominalism, the reaction to idealism 
in materialistic positivism and pragmatisra and the false conception of 
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progress. in the thought of those evolutionists who consider the latest stage 
in the individual and society as always better than those preceding. Lévy- 
Bruhl in his early writings held that man’s nature was subject to essential 
change over the ages, but before his death recanted his whole position on 
the basis of subsequent study. 


In both psychology and cultural anthropology, Professor Allers sees 
valuable tools for moral philosophers in establishing on empirical grounds 
a positive “justification of ethics by anthropology” and a negative “justifi- 
cation of ethics before anthropology.” 

JOSEPH E. HALEY, C.S.C. 


Francis, E. K., “Towards a Typology of Religious Orders,” The American 
Journal of Sociology, 55 (5) :487-49. March 1950. 


Life “in religion” is here analyzed within a specifically sociological 
frame of reference. The author distinguishes as significant communities 
and orders. Using an historical approach, he shows the transition from 
the religious community as essentialy a collective undertaking of the 
familistic, primary-group type — a Gemeinschaft — to the religious order 
as a complex structure with emphasis on the objective institute and the 
depersonalization of intra-group relations. 

Under the first type is placed the early Benedictine mode of life, in 
which the unit was not the order, but the local face-to-face group modeled 
after the Roman patriarchal family in its villa. The abbot was the pater 
familias and the monks minors without personal status or property apart 
from that held under the trusteeship of the abbot. New members were 
integrated into the group by exclusive interactions within the community 
and by indoctrination in its observances. Christian concepts did add an 
element of individualism in the recognition of personal moral responsibility 
and the ideal of personal sanctification. 

Gradually, through the reforms of Cluny and Citeaux, a hierarchy of 
controls and a common set of norms were introduced until the government 
became a constitutional monarchy under an abbot-general and a general 
chapter. The prestige of this type of monastic life led to the formation 
of communities of secular canons, priests who retained their family prop- 
erty, and of canons regular, priests who formed independent communities 
under their own abbots without relinquishing their pastoral duties. 

Amid the revolutionary social changes of the later Middle Ages, the 
breakdown of feudalism and the rise of urbanism, the restlessness and mo- 
bility of the masses, monastic life changed. To meet the needs of the 
times, St. Francis and St. Dominic: originated a new mode of life in re- 
ligion. Unlike the older communities, their orders had a definite purposive 
aspect, that of specialized groups in the service of the Church as a whole. 
In the beginning the Franciscans were not so much an order as a loose 
confraternity held together by a brief program of scriptural ideals and 
the urge to bring about the spiritual reform of mankind. The Dominicans 
added an elaborate centralized organization as an instrument for a more 
specific purpose — the conversion of heretics by means of the spoken word. 
Outwardly the way of life was the same; the members, however, were not 
bound to particular monasteries but to the places in which they happened 
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to be working, and the concept of authority changed from that of the 
abbot as father to that of a superior as minister to the community with 
strictly limited rights and functions. 

The Society of Jesus brought to maturity the development of cen- 
tralization and constitutionalism. The Jesuit idea was not that of a total 
way of life, but of a specialized occupation aimed at influencing the world 
by mingling with it. Bound by the constitutions, the General is chief 
executive with total spiritual jurisdiction. The roles of the members are 
determined by office, rank, and seniority. The local residence may be com- 
pared to a workshop for casual inmates or to any army barracks under 
commanding officers who receive instructions ultimately from the Roman 
Curia. In their organization the Jesuits reveal many characteristics 
associated with highly organized groups of the Gesellschaft type which 
require rigorous conformity with the rational norms of administration 
while at the same time laying claim to the personalities of individual 
members in so far as they serve the purposes of the institute. 

SISTER M. MARTINA ABBOTT, S.C. 


Prothro, E. Terry, and John A. Jensen, “Group Differences in Ethnic At- 
titudes of Louisiana College Students,” Sociology and Social Research, 
34 (4):252-58. March-April 1950. 


To the studies of the correlates of ethnic attitudes reported by Allport 
and Kramer, Harlan, Sims and Patrick, Turbeville and Hyde, Frenkel- 
Brunswick, Levinson and Sanford, and others, Prothro and Jensen add 
some new information. They have taken ethno-religious affiliation, attitude 
toward one’s church, rural-urban residence, socio-economic status, and sex 
as determinants of group differences in attitudes toward Jews and Ne- 
groes. No reasons are given for the choice of these determinants. 

The subjects were college students drawn from the cultural division 
which exists in the state of Louisiana. Two groups were recognized: 
those ethnically considered to be Anglo-Saxon in northern Louisiana and 
the French of southern Louisiana. The data consisted of responses to a 
questionnaire filled in by 652 students who had the requisites of (1) being 
born and reared in Louisiana, and (2) being either a northern Louisiana 
Protestant in attendance at a northern Louisiana college or a southern 
Louisiana Catholic in attendance at a southern Louisiana college. Six 
colleges were represented. Denominationally, they were Baptist, Metho- 
dist, two state schools located in the French bayou section and hence con- 
sidered to be Catholic, a Catholic college, and a college of a state univer- 
sity composed of both Protestants and Catholics. 

Five tables correlating the five determinants with the attitudes of the 
two groups toward the Negro and the Jew are presented. The variety of 
the data was made possible by the four-part composition of the ques- 
tionnaire: a personal data sheet, Forms A and B of the Grice-Remmers 
Generalized Attitude Scales, and the Thurstone-Chave Scale for the meas- 
urement of attitude toward the church. 

Comparing this study with Harlan’s on the ethnic-residential-rela- 
tional level, no significant data are offered. The authors agree with Sims 
and Patrick in regard to the more favorable attitudes shown by women 
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as compared with men, as well as on the ethnic-income relationship to 
attitude toward the Negro. The study is partly in agreement, partly in 
disagreement with the results found by Frenkel-Brunswick. There seems 
to be no evidence that the attitudes of Catholics are more or less favorable 
to the Negro than those of Protestants, but Protestants who show a favor- 
able attitude toward their churches also show correspondingly more favor- 
able attitudes toward the Negro than (1) Protestants not favoring their 
churches, (2) Catholics favoring as well as (3) Catholics not favoring 
their church. But these are religious differentials “as measured by the 
Thurstone-Chave scale.” 
CLAVER J. ORFORD, 8.D.S. 


Synnott, Finbar, O.P., “Europeanism,” Blackfriars, 31 (863) :278-84. June 
1950. ee 
Communism is not the final stumbling block to world-wide Christianity 

— “Finish communism and you have the growing, colour-conscious na- 

tionalism of coloured peoples throughout the world to deal with” (p. 278). 

Europeanism’s declining prestige may endanger Christianity’s prestige if 

opponents of Europeanism mistake accidental connections for essential 

ones, as its proponents have tended to do. The latter have equated Western 
culture with Christian culture, and this, in turn, with Christianity. The 
same pattern used to discredit the Church with the working classes, by 
associating it with unjust and despised capitalism, may be followed again 

— this time by pointing out to the colored masses how long and intimately 

Christianity has been bound up with European colonization, Western 

expansion, and “the world-wide effectiveness of white social superiority” 

(p. 280). Certainly, Europeanism contains elements for alienating those 

who have been offended and exploited by reason of color and class lines. 
Cultural and economic balances are now in transition. “The Asiatic 


| and the African, like the Russian, has reached a stage when he no longer 


desires anything European merely because it is European” (p. 284). 
The might which assured white domination will no longer support it as 
other races gain the technological knowledge on which such might is based. 
The world vote, instituted by the United Nations, may result in a colored 
majority vote, with great significance for Christianity. 

The Church, alert to the extrinsic character of Christianity’s connec- 
tions with any culture, has urged its representatives to avoid chauvinistic 
assumptions. Its mission endeavor has been to develop indigenous insti- 
tutions and clergy, with the Holy See insisting upon recognition of their 
equality. “It is urgent that Catholicism should not be transliterated 
only but fully translated into the non-European cultures, that it should 
be less and less markedly connected with European forms” (p. 284). 

SISTER ANNE Mary, O.P. 


Vinache, W. Edgar, Jan Eindhoven, and James Engle, “Religious Atti- 
tudes of Students at the University of Hawaii,” The Journal of Psy- 
chology, 28 (1):161-79. July 1949. 

This is a report of a companion study to that of Allport, Gillespie, 
and Young on religious attitudes and post-war practices (see ‘Periodical 

Reviews” for March 1950). The University of Hawaii student group 
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included Buddhists as well as distinctive racial groups (with no Jews), 
which made it different from the familiar religious trichotomy in American 
study populations. The Harvard questionnaire was used with minor 
changes to fit the Hawaiian situation. Data were obtained from 577 
students; approximately half were women; one-half the men were veterans; 
and most of the respondents were single. 

The report reveals significantly similar attitudes in the two groups. 
At both universities students feel a need for religion; women are more 
religious than men and veterans less religious than non-veterans. A ma- 
jority of students feel that religion has had a marked influence in their 
upbringing and admit of some sort of gradual religious awakening in 
their lives. 

At the University of Hawaii there is a marked shift in religious 
affiliation in students of Buddhist and mixed backgrounds. Buddhism loses 
34 per cent of its adherents and those with mixed backgrounds go into 
another group. All religious groups except Buddhism, Shintoism, and 
Confucianism show increases. This is unlike the Harvard results which 
reported decreases in all groups except Ethical Christianity. Students at 
Hawaii are less self-conscious about religion for they usually regard them- 
selves as about average in their views. They have a tendency to believe 
that there is a serious conflict between science and religion. 

The Hawaii group is more favorable to the church and fewer of its 
members subscribe to the view that Christ is merely a great prophet, but 
strongly believe that Buddha and Confucius were great prophets or teach- 
ers. With regard to religion in general, the majority believe it should be 
regarded as a natural human function. Denominational distinction are 
considered to be out-dated. Catholics are apparently most religious by the 
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standards employed, Protestants next, with Buddhists showing considerable | 


variation, and those failing to make a choice least religious. 
SISTER MARY Mercy, I.H.M. 
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PROGRAM 
for the 


TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 


8:30 a.m. 


9:30 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 


11:30 a.m. 
12:30 p.m. 
1:30 p.m. 


3:30 p.m. 





WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1950 


Mass at Holy Name Cathedral, State and Superior 
Streets 


Registration, Loyola University, Lewis Towers, 820 
N. Michigan Avenue 


Sociology of the Family 
Chairman: Sister M. Canisia, 8.S.N.D., Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“Expressed Counseling Needs of Married Catholics” 
Reverend Hugh E. Dunn, S.J., Washington, D. C. 


“The Stability of Marriages of Catholic College 
Graduates” 


Very Reverend Monsignor Arthur F. Bukowski, 
Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Meetings of the various ACSS committees. 
Meeting of the Executive Council. 


Parish Sociology 

Chairman: Reverend Albert S. Foley, S.J., Institute 
of Social Service, St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


“Institutional Environment and Parochial Life”’ 
Reverend Joseph Fichter, S.J., Loyola University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


“Census of a Negro Parish in Philadelphia” 
Donald N. Barrett, LaSalle College, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Industria] Sociology 


Chairman: Sister Mary Roderic Chisholm, Viterbo 
College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
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5:00 p.m. 


8:30 a.m. 


9:30 a.m. 


11:30 a.m. 
1:30 p.m. 





“Industrial Sociology: Contributions and Confu- 
sions” 

Reverend Joseph Fitzpatrick, 8.J., Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York, New York 


“Industrial Sociologists and the Industry Council , 
Plan” 

1) Analysis from Their Writings 

Rev. Joseph L. Kerins, C.SS.R., Mt. St. Alphonsus 
2) A Survey of Opinions 

Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, 8.M., St. Louis Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Missouri 


Reception by Loyola University School of Social 
Work 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1950 


Mass at Holy Name Cathedral, State and Superior 
Streets 


Social Psychology 
Chairman: James J. Burns, Nazareth College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 


“Sociological Analysis of Growing Protestant-Cath- 
olic Tensions” 
John J. Kane, University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Indiana 


“Catholic Opinion on Selected Issues” 
Reverend Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R., Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C. 


Business Meeting 
General Session 
Chairman: George J. McKenna, Jr., Xavier Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Welcome by Very Reverend James T. Hussey, S.J., 
President, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 
“The Social Apostolate” 

Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of 
Kansas City, Missouri 

“Presidential Address” 

Clement S. Mihanovich, St. Lowis University, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

Remarks by His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago 
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3:30 p.m. College Sociology 


Chairman: Sister Mary Gabriel, G.N.S.H., D’You- 
ville College, Buffalo, New York 


“The Social Problems Course: Purpose, Content, 
Methods of Teaching and Bibliography” 
Discussants: Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C., LaSalle 
College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; John J. Kane, 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana; 
Sister Loretta Marie, 8.C., College of Saint Eliza- 
beth, Convent Station, New Jersey; James A. Nolan, 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota; Sister 
Mary Sophie, C.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, Indiana 


High School Sociology 


Chatrman: Brother Jude Aloysius, F.S.C., Cotter 
High School, Winona, Minnesota 


“Presenting Basic Principles in High School So- 
ciology” 

Sister Miriam Therese, S.N.D., Notre Dame High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 


“The Use of Outside Materials in High School 
Sociology” 

Brother I. Baldwin, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minnesota 


Student Session 


Moderator: Sister Marie Therese, R.S.M., St. Xavier 
College, Chicago, Illinois 


Mary E. Brom, Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Joan Chester, College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, Minnesota; John Clancy, Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Illinois; Theresa D’Argento, De Paul 
University, Chicago, Illinois; Jane Duffy, St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indi- 
ana; Mary Dwyer, St. Xavier College, Chicago, 
Illinois; Patricia Hass, Alverno College, Milwarukee, 
Wisconsin; Nancy Lang, Mount Mary College, Mi!- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Judith McNulty, Mundelein 
College, Chicago, Illinois; Lois Matyn, Sienna 
Heights College, Adrian, Michigan; Ralph Newman, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Con- 
stance Ringesen, Quincy College, Quincy, /llinois; 
Joan Scanlon, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois; 
Charlene Unger, St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Indiana 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1950 


Mass at Holy Name Cathedral, State and Superior 
Streets 


Methodology 

Chairman: Sister Mary Edward, C.S.J., College of 
St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota 

“Some Aspects of Productive Thinking” 


Reverend Paul H. Furfey, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 


“Some Suggestions for Sociological Research by 
Catholics” 


E. K. Francis, University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Indiana 








11:30 a.m. Sociology and Social Work 


Chairman: Sister M. Laetitia, O.S.F., College of St. 
Francis, Joliet, Illinois 


“The Preprofessional Curriculum in Social Service” 
Catherine Daly, Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 

“The Role of the School in the Education of the 
Social Worker” 

Matthew H. Schoenbaum, Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Meeting of the Editorial Board 


Meeting of the Research Council 


NOTES 


Chairmen of the various convention committees are: 

Local Arrangements: Mrs. Frank J. Higgins, Loyola Uni-} 
versity, Chicago, Illinois 

Publicity: James J. O’Gara, Loyola University, Chicago,’ 
Illinois 

Nominations: Louis A. Radelet, University of Notre Dame,} 
Notre Dame, Indiana 

Resolutions: Sister Mary Lea, S.C., College of Mt. St. Joseph-4 
on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 
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THE TRUE LIFE Don Luigi Sturzo 


The ripened and complete presentation of Don Sturzo’s ideas on human 
society, this book is particularly approachable in that it deals with society 
in the concrete. It is reassuringly full in that it gives full weight to the 
importance of society’s supernatural elements. It is telling and irrefutable 
in its analysis of the historical process and finality of human associations. 
The News Bulletin of the Gallery of Living Catholic Authors says that 
The True Life “may easily serve as the beginning of a twentieth century 
attempt to explain the problem of the interrelation of the two cities — the 
city of God and the city of man — as that problem found explanation at 
the hands of the inspired Saint Augustine and Bossuet.” 320 pp., $3.00 
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